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the Dairy Herd 


The Department of Agricultural Relations of the New 
York Central Lines is continuously at work with cattle 
breeding associations, agricultural colleges, farm bureaus 
and progressive farmers in the important work of improv- 


ing daity cattle. 


Better cattle means better milk. Better milk means better 


prices for the farmer. 


Transporting milk from the farms to the city has come 
to be a considerable part of our day’s work, and we want 
to help increase this traffic. 


Recently a “Better Cattle Train” operated in cooperation 
with New York State Department of Farms and Markets, 
Breeders’ Associations, Farm Bureau, Grange, Dairy- 
men’s League and Syracuse University, visited the im- 
portant dairy counties of the State, giving demonstrations 
and lectures on the care and feeding of herds, and on 
modern dairy methods. Similar trips are being planned 
for other States served by our lines. 

We recognize that working with the farmer helps to 

make him prosperous, and we prosper only as the 

communities we serve prosper. 
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New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 


68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fence in years 
of service that you can 
build. 

Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
“100 per cent more zinc, 
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—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere. 
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A Home That Never Was 


A Fireside Reflection 


HE little tale 

that lamabout 
to set forth came to me almost thirty 
years ago. I heard it only in bare outline 
and doubtless there are some things 
which I have forgotten but he who told 
it has departed whence he can never be 
questioned any more. It came to me 
from a farmer of Alleghany County and 
I cannot be sure just where the scene was 
laid but it was once a current folk tale of 
Southwestern New York. It is quite pos- 
sible that someone who reads this may 
remember it and be familiar with the 
facts and if he can give me further details 
and perhaps lo- 
cate the place 
upon the map he 
will earn my 


gratitude. 
I may add 
that the words 


which I have put 
into the mouth 
of the girl are 
exactly those 
that were given 
me and that the 
incident of the 
load of lumber 
that had stood 
for thirty years 
on the barn floor 
was one of the 
precise details 
that made up the story as it was told to 
me. If any names were given, I have 
forgotten them and perhaps that is best 
for so I shall violate no confidence. 

The narrative itself is so brief—so 
lacking in detail that it scarce seems 
worth retelling but it is after all a tragedy 
for it is the story of how a girl’s unthink- 
ing, shallow, thoughtless speech and a 
man’s narrow, cruel, unjust suspicion 
sundered forever two lovers whose ro- 
mance under happier auspices might have 
endured through many golden years that 
would have meant wonderous happiness 
to both and been an ever widening bless- 
ing to the world. 





Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
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So the story is this. There was to be a 
marriage—union of two farm families—a 
mating on which everybody smiled their 
approval for the girl was young and 
lovely and sweet and true and the Boy 
was worthy of her—stalwart and clean 
and reverent and with their marriage 
would be the mating of a pair that by 
every test were suited to each other and 
fit to be the progenitors of children that 
should prove a blessing to society and a 
priceless asset to the state. 

Both were scions of old farm families 
and according to the very modest 
standards of his time and class the boy 
was well to do—‘rich,” the neighbors 
said. 

So with parental approval the Boy be- 
thought himself to build a new house on 
the old farm—a country mansion that 
should be the best farm house for miles 
around and that should set a new stand- 
ard of comfort and luxury for a house on 
the land. The house was to crown a 
hillock and stand in the midst of a little 
grove—a tiny remnant of the splendid 
forests that once blanketed dur state. 
Cunning, old-time master-craftsmen 
wrought at it and the timbers were oak 
and pine hewn with the broad-ax for at 
that time there were still vast stores of 
virgin timber nor were there lacking car- 
penters who could strike a chalk line and 
score the logs and then hew them with 
the great twelve-inch ax so smoothly 
that it was hard to tell if they had been 
hewn or planed. 

* * = 


So the house took shape and began to 
rise—wide spreading and generous of 
size with the broad front door and the 
beautiful old-time fan light above it and 
the ample hall and the great rooms on 
either side and big airy chambers above— 
all in accordance with the best standards 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. of the country car- 


penters of the time, 
and the summer days passed by and the 
big house approached completion. 

So the builders wrought into the house 
brick and stone and mortar and timber 
framed with honest skill and in their 
minds’ eye they saw a great square farm 
house that should be a landmark for the 
county and an enduring monument to 
their craft. But the Boy saw other and 
finer things, for Love had made him a 
Seer and he built into the house all a 
young man’s visions and a lover's dreams 
and always and everywhere the picture 
was dominated by a woman—sometimes 
by a Girl that was young as he was, then 
—a laughing, starry-eyed Girl that he 
might kiss and fondle and who would not 
say him nay—or again the same girl 
grown older and matronly but still more 
beautiful and always when he saw her 
thus there was a young child on her knees 
and other sturdy children running through 
and in and out of the big rooms. O, they 
were wondrous tender and lovely visions 
—those boyish dreams! 

es. & 


And the time to make the dreams come 
true drew near for it was past midsummer 
and when the harvest was gathered in 
there would be a wedding at the old 
home of the bride and the relatives and 
friends from far and near would come and 
the white-haired pastor would lift his 
hands above the wedded pair in benedic- 
tion, and there would be a great feast 
spread and fun and frolic and, with the 
coming of the dusky autumn night he and 
she would go to the new house and ac- 
cording to the old whimsey, he would not 
lead but carry his bride bodily across the 
threshold of her future home and with her 
own hands she would light the first fire on 
the hearth and then they would draw 
close the curtains and be alone with their 
love and their joy and their dreams. 
Stuff like this the Boy built into the 
house. 

a 2 

Then without warning burst the crack 
of doom. 

Came a day when the house was roofed 
and enclosed and little was left to do ex- 
cept the interior finishing and the Girl 
with the pride of an already acknowledged 
Mistress came as she had done before 
with her nearest girl friend and confidant 
to inspect it and the two girls daintily 
picked their way over heaps of rubbish 
and piles of shavings and wandered 
through the unfinished rooms. The Boy 
was there, impatient for its completion, 
urging on his men and hammers rang and 
saws rasped and the long jointer plane 
hissed and sang as the satiny curled shav- 
ings rolled from it. Everywhere there 
was bustle and the pungent fragrance 
of new pine and the spicy tang of oak and 
the faint aroma of seasoned hemlock and 
through it all the two light-hearted girls 
wandered with laughter and chatter and un- 
known to either, close behind hovered the 
Boy so that he might be near his Beloved. 

Then her friend spoke with admiration 
of the fine home that was so soon to 
hers and anxious to flatter and please 
added, “And best of all—they say there 
will be plenty of money left when all this 
is done.” Then the Girl, so foolishly, 
could not resist the very human tempta- 
tion to astonish and to boast a little and 
she made reply, “Yes, that is quite so— 
but just you wait until after we are mar- 
ried. I'll show you how to make his 
money fly,” and the Boy listening to 
their chatter overheard and understood 
her poor, silly, boastful speech. 

> * 

Always my sympathies are with the 
Girl. Foolish and shallow she might have 
been but false or wicked—No. But the 
Boy was hard and suspicious and cruel as 
the grave. Her little folly, her exulting 
boast, was a transgression to be atoned 
for with protestations and with kisses but 

(Continued from page 392) 
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The Outlook for Farm Land Values 


Inflation During the War Caused Trouble—Sound Basis Ahead 


without fear and trembling. To assume 

to say with confidence what the future 
will bring involves a much fuller comprehension 
of the trend of events in the agricultural field 
than this writer claims to have. 

Such questions as the long time trend of prices 
of farm products, of prices of industrial com- 
modities that farmers must buy, of changes in 
farm labor costs, of increasing or decreasing 
competition from foreign farm products in our 
own markets, or changing demand 


DISCUSSION of the outlook for farm 
A land values can hardly be approached 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


of improved farms in the older settled sections. 
The opening up of fertile new lands in the middle- 
west and west furnished such a surplus of grains 
and live stock to be forced on foreign markets 
that prices were low and farm profits were small. 
The chart shows that the average value per acre 
of the ten leading crops followed a downward 
trend during most of this period. 

«In the second period, extending up to 1915, 
land prices advanced steadily and much more 


ing from about 1915 up to 1920. The chart shows 
the sharp rise in crop values per acre brought 
about by the war-time increase in demand for 
farm products. Farm profits increased and the 
assumption that these profits would continue 
indefinitely finally led to a runaway boom in 
farm lands. Some of the buyers were speculators, 
but actual farmers predominated. Some were al- 
ready owners who wished to farm on a larger 
scale. Others were tenants who had saved money 
and desired to become farm owners. Still others 
were farm boys who wished to start farming on 

their own. The prices paid re- 





for our farm products abroad, the 


so 87081900 





trend of taxes and of interest rates 
need to be considered. In short, 
the whole range of economic factors 


flected the belief that prices for 
farm products would remain lofty 
and that the land market would 
go still higher. In most cases, cash 





entering into the determination of 
farm profits, or the lack of them, 


aon payments were relatively small and 
1o new farm debt totalling several 





will in the long run, decide what 
farm land and prices are to be. 
In spite of the difficulty of ap- 





+ billion dollars was created. 
The fourth period is the recent 
{ agricultural depression. Crop val- 








praising all these influences, the 
man who buys a farm really makes 


ues per acre, based on December 
1 farm prices, dropped from $35.74 





a market forecast that involves 
consideration of such forces and he 
backs his judgment with his money. 
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in 1919 to $14.45 two years later. 
There was a recovery to $21.55 in 
2 1923, and 1924 will record a further 








By making a purchase, he implies 
that these factors will be sufficiently 
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in his favor to enable him to make 
the farm pay out in due course of 
time. 
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lands, as reported by the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture, dropped from $90 per acre 
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As has been pointed out so for- 
cibly by Dr. Ely, the eminent land 
economist, a large share. of the 
agricultural distress of the last few 
years has been due to a faulty 
forecast of the future of farm land 
values. The principal sufferers dur- 
ing the depression have been those 
who bought land at high prices, with 
only moderate cash payments, seem- 
ingly on the assumption that war prices for farm 
products would continue indefinitely. A nation- 
wide mistake in judgment was made as to the 
farm land market from which many individual 
farmers will be a long time in recovering. 

“The cause of panics is ‘avin’ ‘igh ‘opes.” 
This was the sage comment of a London cockney, 
source forgotten. Farmers’ hopes, apparently, 
were a few notches too high back in 1919 and 
1920. Since so many people made such a bad 
guess at that time, it may not be out of place 
to risk a few observations as to the outlook. 

An examination of the trend of land prices in 
the last sixty years and an examination of the 
factors that determined the trend should be 
helpful in sizing up what may happen in the 
future. Four fairly well defined periods can be 
isolated. The first three of these periods are 
illustrated by the land price curve on the accom- 
panying chart. 

In the first period, from 1860 to 1900, average 
farm land prices in the United States, as reported 
when the census was taken every ten years, 
showed a slight upward trend. New land was 
available so that the desire for a farm could be 
satisfied more readily merely by moving on, 
taking up raw timber or prairie land and forging 
a farm out of it, rather than by the purchase 





Land values showed a slight upward trend from 1860 to 1900 while crop values 
followed a slight downward trend. During that period the average annual crop 
values per acre ran from 50 to 75 per cent of the price of the land and buildings. 
In those days it was much easier to become a farm owner than at present. In 1897, 
crop values started upward and the price of farm land began its climb which ter- 
minated in 1920. The sharp advance in crop values per acre which started in 1916 
accelerated the rise in land prices. Crop values dropped about 60 per cent from 
the peak. Land values dropped nearly 30 per cent. Crop values have shown a sharp 
recovery in the last three years. The land market is only beginning to show the 
effect of this improvement. Land prices have hardly turned but buyers are more 


willing to take hold. 


rapidly than in the preceding forty years. Close 
observers of this period consider that the starting 
point of this advance was around 1897 when 
prices of farm products were just emerging from 
the effects of the depression of 1893. The census 
reports show that land prices more than doubled 
from 1900 to 1910. 

But little good new land was brought into cul- 
tivation in this period. The population kept 
growing while our land resources did not. Agri- 
cultural production did not keep pace with the 
growth of domestic demand so that the export- 
able surplus declined. Industrial expansion made 
an excellent home market. The chart shows that 
crop values per acre advanced although less 
sharply than land prices. 

The savings of agriculture were largely in- 
vested in clearing, fencing and draining of fields 
and the construction of farm buildings.. Roads, 
schools and courthouses were built and paid for 
to a large extent out of taxes on farm lands. 
With but little new land available, the tendency 
was to capitalize such values in the form of 
higher land prices. Increased profits in farming 
brought about by the application of scientific 
methods and modern machinery had a similar 


effect. 
Then followed the period of inflation, extend- 


on January 1, 1920, to $65 four 
years later, a decline of 28 per 
cent. The same percentage of de- 
cline as applied to census values 
of farm land and buildings is 
shown on the chart. The value of 
the average farm declined nearly 
$3,000 and the total loss was 18 
billion dollars. Naturally, the shrink- 
age was most severe in the mid- 
dlewest where the boom has been most marked. 
This brings prices back to about the same level 
as in 1915 or 1916. 7 

The equities of many of the buyers of land 
during the boom period were wiped out when 
prices of farm products became too low to per- 
mit continuation of payments on mortgages and 
the market price of the land itself declined. A 
year ago, records collected by the Department 
of Agriculture showed that more than 814 per 
cent of the land owners in fifteen corn and wheat 
producing states in the upper Mississippi valley 
had lost their farms. 

This brings us down to the present time. Nu- 
merous unfavorable conditions still cloud the 
land situation, although signs of improvement 
can be seen. Prices of farm products are doing 
better just now but, until this year, cash or crop 
rentals, after deducting taxes, were not enough 
to pay ordinary interest rates on current land 
prices. The farm owner who credited himself with 
a fair labor income did not have enough left to 
pay a return on his investment. If he assumed 
that the land earned a fair rate of interest, he had 
to work for less than hired taan’s wages or, per- 
haps, for nothing at all. 

re have been enough farmers at the end of 
their financial string to (Continued on page 404) 
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Do You Want Tax Reduction? 
Then Help! 


“T am heartily in accord with the sentiments expressed 
in your article on page 365, issue of November 22nd. I 
have felt for some time that the matter of taxation is a 
very grave proposition. A move to awaken people to 
the crying need is very much needed. The six items 
appearing in your program fully meet my views as they 
must also meet the views of many or most of the rural 
population.” —H. B. O., Otsego Co., N. Y. 


December 6, 1924 


HE above is a sample of the letters that are 

beginning to come in regarding our suggested 
ao for tax reduction published in our 
November 22nd issue. 

We have had one, which we will later publish, 
agreeing to all of our suggestions except the tax 
on gasoline. Thirty-four other states have this 
gasoline tax and it is one way to make the people 
who use the roads pay for them. However, if 
there is enough sentiment from our people 
against this proposal, we will remove it from the 
program, 

In order to refresh your mind, here are the 
tems we are standing for: 

I. The abolition of a direct State tax on property. 

Il. No further reduction of income taxes until 
government expenses are reduced. 

Ill. Discontinuance of the issuing of tax exempt 
securities. 

IV. Acarefully prepared detailed budget for every 
government unit from the nation to the 
county. 

V. Full publicity and information to taxpayers 
showing the exact purposes, with amounts, for 
which taxes are spent. 

VI. We are also in favor of: 

1. Larger taxation of personal property. 

2. Gasoline sales tax, and 

3. Taxing billboards along sides of State 
highways. 


Are these in accord with your views? If so, 
let us know. With your support, there is much 
that we can do. Write now, while you think 
about t. 


Beware of the St. Lawrence 
Project 


HE resolutions passed by the National 
Grange at Atlantic City which we published 
in last week’s issue were for the most part filled 
with common sense and based on what farmers 
need and want done. 
But there was one notable exception. We 





refer to the approval which the Grange put on 
the project to widen and deepen the St. Law- 
rence River to make a waterway for large ships 
through the St. Lawrence to the sea. This is 
one of the most foolhardy and nonsensical pro- 
posals of many years. In the first place, we 
understand that there are several great engineers 
who have said that the undertaking was physic- 
ally impossible. Whether it is or not, it would 
cost many millions at a time when the national 
government should be thinking of conserving its 
money and not spending it. 

During at least five months of the year these 
northern waters would be frozen solid and this 
period would come at the time when the water- 
way would be most needed for exporting farm 
products. Moreover, the business would be 
taken from the railroads during a part of the year, 
but the railroads would have to be depended upon 
during the other part. This would either necessi- 
tate a great raise n railroad rates, or else the 
railroads would be forced to dispose of their 
rolling stock so that during part of the year 
when farmers needed shipping facilities there 
would be neither waterway nor railroad facilities. 

We already have one big ditch in the barge 
canal across New York. Why not demonstrate 
that this is practical before sinking more millions 
into another one? Farmers should be a unit in 
opposing this foolish expenditure of money for 
the St. Lawrence project, and we are surprised 
at the action of the National Grange in approv- 
ing it. 


Are You Using This Free Service? 


“The check for $114.02 from Mr. ————— was 
received in due time. My delay in acknowledging 
receipt was caused by waiting to hear from Pittsfield 
Bank. I thank you very much for your efforts in my 
behalf. It is wonderful the way you get things, and 
more wonderful that it is without charge, and evidence 
of good will and diligent —— for the benefit of 
your subscribers.” —A. L., Columbia Co., N. Y. 


HIS letter is an example of the many we 

receive every week acknowledging the work 
done by our Service Bureau. Not all of them, 
of course, are for such large amounts. We work 
just as hard to get five dollars as we do to get 
five hundred. 

Our Service Bureau work is constantly grow- 
ing, but we want it to grow faster, for we feel 
that this is one of the best ways in which we can 
render service to our people, and “Service” is 
the watchword of American Agriculturist. 

Remember that we keep a lawyer on our staff, 
a financial adviser, crop and market experts, a 
household editor and a staff of office workers, and 
all of this service costs you nothing except a two 
cent stamp. We answer all questions of a gen- 
eral nature, including legal questions about 
deeds, line fences, wills, donee rights, recovering 
of damages, and. insurance; we investigate the 
financial standing of a firm with whom you want 
te do business; we advise you in regard to invest- 
ments; we collect claims against commission 
men, business firms, and others if the claims are 
not personal in their nature; we answer all kinds 
of questions relating to farm problems including 
general veterinary advice; and we try to help to 
solve your personal market problems. 

If you are in trouble or if you think we can 
help you in any way, write us giving us all of the 
details. If we cannot help you, we will let you 
know frankly; if we can, you can rest assured that 
we will. 


The East Is a Good Place to Farm 
NYONE who gets the idea that New York 


Ll or adjacent states are not good farm states 
has another guess coming. Horace Greeley’s 
famous advice: “Young man, go west,” no 
longer holds true. 

In January, 1920, according to the New 
York State Department of Farms and Markets, 
the farms of New York State were valued at $69 
per acre; at the same time, the farms of Iowa 
were valued at $227 per acre, or more than three 
times as much. In 1923, the crops of New 
York State had an average valuation of $35 per 
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acre, while those of Iowa averaged only $22 per 
acre, or less than two-thirds as much. 

In spite of the fact that several of the Western 
States are much larger than New York, it ranked 
sixth in 1923 in the valuation of its agricultural 
products. Texas, Iowa, Illinois, California and 
— Carolina were the first five in the above 
order. 


Amend the Automobile Law 


“I am in sympathy with those who are protesting 
against the new automobile law. It has certainly 
taken a good deal of the joy of living out of our family 
as only our son under eighteen years of age is thoroughly 
capable of operating the car. 

“We live on a farm and are now obliged to use a 
horse and buggy whenever we go, which is far from a 
safe way of travel in this section as so many are struck 
by motor-driven vehicles. 

“But in all accidents that I have heard of I do not 
remember one where the driver was under eighteen 
years. 

“We are law-abiding people who would very much 
like to use our car and hope something will be done this 
ae _ r to amend this law.” —J. O. B., Jefferson 
Co., N. 


HIS letter expresses briefly why American 

Agriculturist believes that the New York 
State new automobile law should be amended. 
The general principles of the law are all right. 
Reckless driving should be controlled, but that 
feature of the law which places the age limit at 
eighteen is working grave hardship and injustice 
especially on country people. 

American Agriculturist will ask the legislature 
this year for an amendment. We will need all 
the support that we can get. Therefore, won't 
you write us on this important subject? 

Kill a Kow! 
— to page 393 and read how our farmers 
are adding their culls to our growing herd of 
scrubs, then sign the slip at the bottom of the 
page and drive your poorest cow in with the rest. 

We do not want to be misunderstood. We 
are no pessimists in regard to the future of the 
dairy business. We believe there is a good future 
for good dairymen, but in nearly every herd there 
is at least one cow that is doing her part to curse 
the whole dairy business. As long as she is 
there she is eating the profits made by the good 
= and she is ruining the market with surplus 
milk. 

Why keep her? 


Forty Days of Sunshine 


HERE was this fall the nicest spell of weather 
within our memory. Day after day for 


_nearly forty days during October and early 


November the warm sun rose in the East and 
traveled its majestic way; across the cloudless 
skies. These were days, too, mellowed and 
made pleasant by the cool wind and the blue 
haze of autumn. 

It has been dry, and there have been some 
forest fires, but the rains have come in time, as 
they always do, before winter closes in, and for 
the most part there was enough time to get the 
fall work done and plenty of opportunity to 
appreciate the blessing of a long spell of sun- 
shine. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


ONCE heard a fat man say that the worst 
thing about being so heavy is the lack of 
sympathy afat person gets when he is in trouble 
or sick. There is usually something so good 
natured and prosperous looking about a big man 
or woman that it is difficult to think of them as 
in need of sympathy. Yet they saffer their full 
share of misfortune; in fact, maybe a little more 
than their share, for there is something in the 
saying, “A lean horse for a long race.” 
The story is told of a fat woman who weighed 
—poor thing—more than 350 pounds. She got 


appendicitis, and was taken to the hospital for 
an operation. 
her, and said: 
“YE GODS! SHALL WE CUT OR BLAST?” 


The surgeon took one look at 
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The Making: of Good Farmers 


These Boys Tell How They Worked for the A. A. Scholarship 


ACH year Henry Morgenthau, Jr., offers 

through the American Agriculturist a 

$200 scholarship in the winter course at 

the New York State College of Agriculture 
to the farm boy who has the best crop or animal 
project during the preceding year. Last year the 
winner was Leonard J. Strang of Akron, Erie 
County. This year Harold Winsor of Guilford, 
Chenango County, won the prize with his dairy 
project. The second in line was James Richmond 
of Phelps, Ontario County, who raised an acre of 
potatoes. The third was Kent Stoodley of Adams 
Center, Jefferson County, who raised a calf as his 
project. 

One of the conditions of the contest for the 
scholarship required that each boy write an article 
describing just how he conducted it. We take 
pleasure in publishing these three articles on this 
page and we ask you to take particular note of 
what these boys have written. They show in a strik- 
ing way what junior project work is doing to train 
our young farm people to meet the problems of 
the future and in giving them true ideas and ideals 
of the great business of agriculture. American 
Agriculturist congratulates these boys, their parents 
and their teachers on this worthy and worthwhile 
work. Read in their articles given below what they 
accomplished. There is much in these achievements 


for all of us. 


* * * 


The Story of My Dairy Project 
Haroitp WINSOR 

T was in March 1928 that I first started my 

calf club work. On March 29, 1923, I bought 
a purebred Guernsey heifer calf of Mr. Homer 
H. Higley, Norwich, N. Y., on a promissory 
note of one hundred dollars. During the summer 

took a great deal of care of my calf. I also 
raised some chickens which I hoped to sell to 
help pay for my calf. 

At the county fair of 1923 I won tw0 second 








Harold Winsor and his embryo herd 


prizes, one in the free-for-all and the other in 
the calf club. 

Then the first of October came and my note 
was due. I had earned enough prize money on 
my calf and chickens together with the money 
from the surplus chickens that I sold, to more 
than pay the note. 

After the note was paid I had fifteen dollars 
left over and so I bought a grade Guernsey 
heifer calf to have in the club work this year. 

In February 1924 I wanted another heifer 
that would be a junior calf at the fairs, so I 
bought a purebred Guernsey heifer calf of E. V. 
Salisbury, Oxford, N. Y., with what money I 
had earned during the winter and also the money 
received from eggs sold from my little flock of 
hens. Now I had three head of Guernsey to have 
in the club work during the year 1924. 

In April I had a chance to buy a splendid 
purebred Guernsey heifer that was seven months 
old for a low price, which was special to a club 
worker. So I borrowed the money, $150 from the 
National Bank of Norwich on a promissory note. 

This year at the county fair I won first and 
third prizes on my two yearlings, first on my 
senior calf and first and champion of the breed 
n my junior calf. 


* 


This fall I went to the State Fair and there I 
won first and second on my yearlings and first 
on my junior calf. I did not show my senior calf 
at the State Fair because she was a grade and 
there was no class for grades. At the two fairs 
I won enough money to pay the note of $150 
and had $30 left over which I used to buy an- 
other purebred Guernsey heifer calf to have in 
the club work for the year 1925. 

I think the club work is very interesting and 
like it very much, especially as I have an aim 
for which to work. I aim to build up a herd in 
a few years and so that inspires me to do the best 
I can. 

o * - 


My Experience in Raising an Acre 
of Potatoes 


James RicHMoND 


HE first work that I did in preparation for 
my crop of potatoes was to draw eight loads 
of well rotted straw manure and spread it on 
the plot of ground which I had selected—a level, 








James Richmond digging his spuds 


clean piece where the clover grew unusually 
rank the year before. 

The spring was very rainy and cold but as 
the potato ground is all tile-drained, I was able 
to plow it in May. I did this with two horses 
and a walking plow, taking care to turn a good 
even furrow at all times. The last week in May 
I double-disced the ground and dragged it 
twice. This left the ground in a very loose and 
very fine condition, there being no quack grass 
and very little foul stuff on top of the ground. 

On the fourth of June I set about preparing 
the seed potatoes. Our home stock was certified 
four years ago by experts from Cornell and 
every year since then the seed, which is of the 
Heavyweight variety, has been carefully se- 
lected at planting time. ‘The potatoes had been 
stored all winter in the cellar and kept very well. 
I used only good firm medium-sized tubers, re- 
jecting all that had any scab or sign of disease. 
I cut sixteen bushels of this seed and after 
dragging the ground again, planted it on the 
sixth of June. I dropped the pieces twelve 
inches apart in rows three feet apart using a 
“Star” two-man planter. Directly after planting 
I rolled the piece to pack the ground firmly 
around the seed 

After this, nothing was done on the potatoes 
until the sixteenth of June when I went over 
them with a peg-tooth harrow to destroy the 
small weeds appearing in the row. This did not 
harm the potatoes but it “fixed” the grass and 
weeds. A few days after this I cultivated them 
with an “International” two-horse cultivator 
using the discs to throw the dirt upon the row. 
This covered the potatoes and weeds but in a 
few days the potatoes came through without the 
weeds. I cultivated them twice more at inter- 
vals of from ten days to two weeks, the last time 
just barely loosening the surface for the roots 
were then fairly well developed and very near 
the surface. 

I sprayed my potatoes only once, using a 





tht ig rane gh _ Bordeaux mixture which I 
e myself, ing a pound of Paris green to 
kill the 4 I would en sprayed more if I 
had had the time but as it is I believe my 
potatoes are as good as though they had been 
— three or four times for as it pened 
the season has been unusually good for the 
growth of potatoes. 

The vines did not blight but died of their own 
accord and are now ready to be dug. Scarcely 
a weed is to be seen in the piece. I have dug 
into a few hills and find four or five—sometimes 
more—good, large, smooth, potatoes in a hill. 

From my experience in raising this acre of 
potatoes I concluded that there are at least 
four things necessary for a good crop; First, good 
ground. By this I mean that the ground must 
have had good care and management for the past 
three years and must be in a good state of fer- 
tility and tilth. Second, good seed. It is a good 
plan to buy some certified seed, if one’s own seed 
has become infected with disease, for in this way 
the percentage of diseased hills is greatly reduced 
and the yield increased. 

Third, thorough cultivation. The ground must 
be plowed well and worked in good shape. After 
the potatoes are planted the harrow should be 
used to prevent the growth of weeds before the 
potatoes get started. After this the small weeds 
in the row can be kept covered by the use of the 
dises or wings. 

Fourth, efficient control of disease and insect 
pests. This includes disinfecting the seed and 
spraying .the vines throughout the growing 
season. 

* * + 


How I Raised My Calf 
Kent STOODLEY 


SELECTED my calf from my Uncle Clay- 

ton’s dairy farm of purebred Holsteins. I 
selected one that I thought would make a good 
producer and had good show points. I bought 
her with money I had in the bank and when I 
took her home she was a week old and weighed 
ninety-seven pounds, 

The pen that I put her in was one that had 
good ventilation and lots of sunlight. I cleaned 
it all out and disinfected it before I stabled her 
there. I always kept her stall clean and fresh 
bedding in it so she would be warm, clean and 
dry because these were very essential regarding 
her health. 

I fed her from a galvanized pail which I 
washed every day and kept so clean that I 





Kent Stoodley grooming his pure bred Holstein 


would just as soon drink from it myself. I also 
weighed and took the temperature of the milk 
before feeding and found that I got results 
from doing so. I gave her a little salt every now 
and then and was very careful not to overfeed. 

When she was about five weeks old I began 
giving her grain ration that I found in the 
bulletin No. 73 sent out by the State College of 
Agriculture. I also weighed this before feeding 
every time. Clover and alfalfa are the best hay 

(Continued on page 392) 











**From Dot and Daddy’’—a Kodak 


It has been hard for Dot to keep the 
big secret but she managed somehow, 
and mother is the most surprised person 
in the world. And pleased, too. A 


Kodak is just what she wanted. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. 
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A Work-Saver—A Money-Maker ALL THE HARD WORK. 


“Good to make moncy."-—L Lahouse Mass. Mow selling at 
** Made over one thousand doilars."’—J. Wenger, Pa. Unusual y Low Prices 
“In no time I paid for my saw."’—W. Shaw, Mo. Get Them Today. 


" Saweftron at ten hille;do all clatmed.”—4.Cable, Mont. 
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olsen Goes, Sasa TeCwn. Usedby U.S. Geveremen! quick rom any one of 16 Branch Houses — Gre |s near te yes. 
monthly pay@eots £° 30 Days’ Triai—One month to try at your work. 
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Write Today i or Free Booker more wontty 
READ) hand. New bc’ ORE T_more wood by 
came and address teday. 


OTTAWA MFG. Co. 
Room 805-K Magee Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 












YARE YOUR COWS 
Losing Their Calves 


You Can Stop Them Yourself 
AT SMALL COST 

Ask for FREE copy of ‘‘The Cattle ‘i 

Specialist,” our cattle paper. Answers all il 

















questions asked during the past thirty years 
about abortion in cows. Also let us tell you how to get the ‘‘Practical | 
} Home Veterinarian”, a Live Stock Doctor Book, without cost. Veterinary 
! _advice FREE. Write tonight, A postal will do. 
~ Navid Roberts Veterinary Co.,Inc., 197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wi 





KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR | Green's Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


because Ohe Man can operate Without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater locreases capacity 
40 per cent, uses al! waste heat 

Write far catalog Best-paying, best-producing var- 

ieties — all true-to-name. 
Nursery te You at 
Money -Saving Prices 
on high quality stock that pays you best 
profits to plant. 60 years experience. 
Seat C. O. D. or at Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
We prepay transportation charges—see catalog. 
Send for Free Catalog 

Fully describing over 900 Green's growing thin 
An interesting profit message for you. Write for it. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CoO. 
1274 Green Street Rechester, N.Y. 















State number of trees 
SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N.Y. 































A Home That Never Was 
(Continued from page 388) 


not by a soul-withering quarrel. But in 
that moment the mischief was done past 
all repair. The Girl on her part was 
quick and proud and the Boy was bitter 
and hard and almost ina moment words 
were passed on both sides—burning 
phrases that could neither be forgiven nor 
fotgotten. ” 

And then it was over. I suppose the 
Boy went out and “had his dark hour 
alone” while all the castle of his hopes 
and dreams crashed about him. At any 
rate in an hour he was a Man—a very 
different man than might have grown 
from such a boy. That night he paid off 
the buildérs—offering no word of explana- 
tion—only telling them that they need 
not return. 

So the house was left that day with its 
floors littered with sawdust and shavings, 
with mouldings that were never placed 
and finished doors that were never hung 
and window sash that were never set and 
no cheerful blaze was ever kindled in the 
great fireplace—the fireplace beside which 
the Boy a thousand times fancy had 
seen the Girl sitting while cue dancing 
flames revealed and then concealed her 
dear face. In the barn a new lumber 
wagon stood piled high with dressed 
lumber drawn that day from the planing 
mill. That wagon was never unloaded 
but stood for a generation—stood still 
when I heard the story, like the house—a 
monument to a man’s dead hopes. 

> > * 

I do not know the final fate of the 
house. For a generation it stood—a gaunt, 
unpainted, eyeless Thing, slowly crum- 
bling to its end. In its tenantlesschambers 
bats and owls roosted unafraid and on its 
attic rafters swallows hung their nests of 
mud and reared their young. Now and 
again the school children came and ex- 
plored it and ran up and down its stairs 
and romped through it with noisy glee. 
But it was never a trysting-place for lov- 
ers for its story was remembered and for 
them it was a place of sad memories and 
evil omen. I could wish that it might go 
up in a great flare of flame some midnight 
reddening the low clouds for a little and 
thus being purified forever of its curse and 
its portent. 

Romance never again touched the Boy 
or Girl. She grew old and faded—faded 
before her time- with a face set always 
toward the past. He lived long and pros- 
pered—in the way that some men count 
prosperity and waxed harder ‘and more 
selfish and bitter with the years and was a 
hermit rather than a man. And tonight 
as I think of these two, my heart aches for 
them because they came so near to grasp- 
ing the greatest and most beautiful hap- 
piness that this old world knows and then 
because of a little folly, missed—and lost. 


The Making of Good Farmers 


(Continued from page 391) 





because they contain lots of vitamines so es- 
sential to a growing heifer. I weighed this so as 
to keep a record of what it cost to raise her. 

When she was about nine weeks old I began 
taking the milk from her ration, substituting 
water. I made the change gradual and was 
about ten days changing from milk to water 
and as the milk was taken from her I added 
grain 

I kept her in the barn in the summer the 
same as the winter and when fly time came, I 
made a blanket of burlap and put this on her. 
I also brushed her once a day to keep her clean 
and shiny. 

In September I had to take her to the county 
fair where she was shown with the other calf 
club calves. After the fair I took her home and 
got a large wooden block and hitched her 
around in the meadow for a half a day at a 
time and let her clean up some second growth 
clover. 

Besides taking care of her I have taken care 
of four other calves and a team of horses and 
milked seven cows twice a day. When I have 
been in doubt as to what to do I have asked 
my county leader, Alton Adams, and he has 
given me several helpful suggestions. I have 
also read in the bulletins on calf raising, 
published by the State College of Agriculture. 
My project has been very helpful to me and I 
have learned a lot and I wish that every boy 
who plans to stay on the farm would enter 
into the calf project or any other project. 








— 
tags, ete. O. FERRIS & Co., Dept. 17, Chatham, N.Y. 
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$ Puts this Olde-Tan 
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Harness on Your Horses 
We trust you wherever you live_ Only $7.50 
down. Pay the rest monthly. Write for free 

Soouem beak. Loasm all aboot this ingreves inetal- 


there is wear or strain. No old - fashioned 


Plset Olio Tan leather produced 70 years 


Ey 4. B harness for Tea praounced 


manufacturer who follows every step from the 
Traw-hide to the completed 


Write for Free Book 4: .!e",:;° 


Learn all about our $7.50 down and easy payment 

offer and the Olde-Tan metal-to-meta! harness. 

BABSON | BROS.. Dept.30-69 
Marshall Chicago, HL 


39th Street and Bivd., 
eemmed ee 
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We pay express; and parcel charges, 
Guitnamen 


Make a new friend. Write NOW for our 
price list, 
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in Dealing With Us 
Factory prices mean a big saving to you. Write 
yr free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK. Tells 
ow to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
\rocess on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
rices on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made co mp ete from high grade skins we carry 
n stock urs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
f desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
ind Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Con: 
T +reest custom tanners and furriers in the World 


560 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


We Tan Them, You Wear 


any tame or wild animal hide 
Cow, Horse, Deer, Bear, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
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auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 
vests, gloves, muffs, scarfs, stoles. 
Blankets made from your own wool. 
FREE—BIG CATALOG—FREE 
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for shipment. Prices for tanning, making garments 

m your own furs and complete garments. We 
vill save you money on tanning, taxidermy and 
NO to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 


ROCHESTER Fur DRESSING CO., INC. 
72 Crescent Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“yF the members of o certain dairy 
improvement association in New 
York State had butchered the poorest 
27% of their cows averaging 4,682 pounds 
of milk, they would have kept off of the 
market 290,000 pounds of milk, saved 
$4,524 for feed, saved the labor on 
72 cows and increased their net return 
$1,804.” This statement, based on 
absolutely carefully kept records, shows 
exactly why American Agriculturist is 
conducting its “Kill A Kow’’ campaign. 
We do not hesitate to make the statement 
that every cow producing less than 5,000 
pounds of milk is kept at a loss. 

The above statement is based on dis- 
posing of 27%. If this were all done at 
once it would work hardship, but just 
stop to think for a moment what it 
would mean for both the production and 
the marketing profits of the milk business 
if the dairymen who are now supplying 
the New York market would dispose of 
only 5% of their cows! This could be 
done by taking only those cows who are 
producing around 4,000 pounds of milk a 
year, every one of whom is kept at a 
big loss to her owner. 


Would Make a Scrawny Herd 

This proposition seems to be such 
plain common sense to us that we fail 
to see why any dairyman can long hesi- 
tate to join im the movement. We are 
glad to say that many are joining. We 
have enough already signed up on our 
“Kill A Kow” campaign to make a big 
showing if they were driven down the 
road in one great herd. But what a 
scrawny, disreputable lot they would be! 
That is, so far as milking characteristics 
are concerned, for every one of them 
whose owners have listed them to be killed 
between now and the first of March is a 
poor producer. Probably most of them 
would be fat, but they certainly would be 
a dairy from which every good dairyman 
would turn away in disgust. 

If there were added to these, however, 
all the others that should travel the same 
road to the butcher’s block, they would 
make an army of “boarders” that would 
take days to drive by the same spot, a 
great gerd of trouble makers responsible 
for the surplus and the gluts which 
result in constantly low prices to pro- 
ducers in the market, and responsible too 
for high labor and feed cost that keep 
down the profits in nearly every dairy. 

Some farmers have written us that 
they would be glad to dispose of such 
cows if they could get good beef prices 
for them. Of course, this is a problem, 
but we still maintain that they could be 
knocked in the head and buried in the 
back lot and still the owner would be 
ahead of the game financially. Surely 
they can be fatted and eaten or canned 
for home consumption 


Kill Only ‘‘Known’”’ Boarders 

We have only one word of caution to 
offer. We see no point in killing heifers, 
unless it is certain that those heifers will 
never make good producers. The future 
of the dairy business looks well for the 
man who is keeping good cows and taking 
good care of them. Heifers of good 
promise should not be butchered. We 
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A Saving of $1,804 


What The “Kill a Kow’ Plan Can Do 


are only after those brutes who are eating 
their heads off to produce milk at a loss to 
flood the surplus market. 

Won’t you add at least ene cow to our 
rapidly increasing herd that is stealing 
the dairymen’s profits? Read the letters 
on this page and sign the slip at the 
bottom. We know of no single act that 
you can do that would bring your busi- 
ness so much good. 


. - + 

Kill a Kow and the Surplus 
| compliance to your request to 

“Kill A Kow,” I wish to extend my 
hearty support. 

We as dairymen realized several 
months ago, that we were producing milk 
at a loss because partly of competitive 
conditions and partly for the amount of 
surplus there appeared to be in all the 
markets of our large cities. 

In order that we could intelligently 
select the boarder cow from our dairy, we 
placed our herds in the Cow Test As- 
sociation of an adjoining county, and for 
the past few months have been watching 
results rather closely that we might eli- 
minate 25 (10%) of our dairy of our poorer 
or boarder cows from our herd. These 
cows we are feeding for beef and expect 
they will all disappear from our herds 
within 2 months. In picking out the 
poor cows we not only watch for the cow 
who is low in milk production but for 
the cow which is a fair milker but low 
in butter fat, as we believe that a higher 
butter fat test in the milk will bring a 
better and more stable demand. 

If we could reduce the number of 
cows producing milk for the New York 
market 10%, we likely could reduce the 
quantity of milk about 8%. This would 
do away or reduce greatly the actual 
surplus for which today we as producers 
receive only the surplus or butter prices. 

By excluding these boarder cows from 
our herds, we increase the average pro- 
duction of the dairy, thereby reducing 
slightly the cost of production, and we 
also reduce the surplus which will na- 
turally make a slight increase in the 
blended price we shall =ceive. 

Then shall we as fartaers inspire our 
situation in a permanent and sub- 
stantial way, and shall all feel we have 
been a partner in this important under- 
taking.—H.J.H.,Cortland County, N.Y. 


* * * 
Doing It For Years 


7 ILL A KOW:I have been doing this 
since 1922 and even a little better. 
In 1923, I sold two for beef. This fall 
I will have another for beef for my 
family and one or two others for the 
butcher. I would like to do better still 
and am in hopes of getting a good cow 
barn with modern improvements so that 
good cows will have no reason for not 
giving good results and any and all of 
those that will not give fair returns will 
go to the butcher’s. 

With a good modern barn, water 
buckets, good light and ventilation and 
good attendance from the caretaker, I 
feel that twelve good cows will do as well 
as eighteen kept in an easy-going way. 
—A. M.N., Oneida County, .N Y. 
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What is 


KOW-KARE ? 


and how does it help 


ur Sim 


to higher yi ls 


One way to increase the milk 
flow is to feed abnormally rich 


foods and so-called concentrates. - 


This is expensive and full of danger. 
The rich foods are costly. They put 
an added strain on ths digestive 
and milk-making organs which, so 
often, are already jaded from over- 
work and forcing. Even if these 
vital functions do not actually break 
down, the milk flow drops off the 
instant this unnatural and expen- 
sive stimulant is withdrawn. 


A Safe Invigorator 


The other method — the only one 
with genuine and permanent results 
—is to build up the organs of diges- 
tion, assimilation and milk-secre- 
tion to a natural vigor that will en- 
able them to turninto milk ALL the 
milk values in the cow’s natural diet. 


The latter method is the Kow- 
Kare method. Kow-Kare is not a 
stock food. It is a compound of 
scientific medicinal properties that 
build up and invigorate the digestive 
and genital organs. In itself Kow- 
Kare has no food value, but it vital- 
izes the milk-making functions so 
that the ordinary cow diet is con- 
sumed and turned into the maxi- 
mum milk flow. 

Used in this way — regularly and 
in small quantities Kow-Kare pays 
for its slight cost scores of times over 
in added milk income. Besides, the 
cow that is aided with Kow-Kare 
seldom becomes a prey to such di- 


Feed dealers, general stores and druggists sell 
Kow-Kare, in $1.25 and 65c sizes. If your 
dealer is not supplied, order direct from us. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 


Jhis valuable Book Free 


seases as Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, Garget, 
Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, etc., all 
of which originate in run-down geni- 
tal and digestive organs. 


What Cow Ailments 
Trouble You? 


Cow diseases are too expensive to 
tolerate. A short illness may easily 
make a liability of a cow that ought 
to be a profit-maker. If disease does 
creep in call Kow-Kare to your aid 
promptly. Its direct medicinal ac- 
tion on the vital organs has won it 
ever increasing popularity as the 
reliable “‘home cow doctor.” * 

So that you may know just how 
to treat the various cow ailments 
successfully, write us for free copy 
of our famous book, “The Home 
Cow Doctor.” 


Try This More-Milk Plan 


To make this your banner winter 
in milk production follow the plan 
that is now winning thousands of 
new recruits among dairymen each 
year. Give all of your cows a table- 
spoonful of Kow-Kare in the feed 
twice a day, one week of each month 
during the winter and spring. 

This Kow -Kare treatment really 
costs you nothing because the slight 
expense is returned many times over 
in added milk yield. Besides, every 
penny spent on Kow-Kare is an 
investment in cow health. 





























BEEF PURPOSES at least one 









Kill a Kow! 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing at least one thousand 
other dairymen will do the same, in selling or killing FOR 


my herd between now and March 1, 1925. 
PUGS o dndcccccececceccessadewcscs es seecdeseéanetbesaeces 
pS ee Se eS eee ee ee ree 


Cut this out, sign it and send it to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


of the poorest producers in 
























Use Dried Beet Pulp 


Rome i of hay or corn silage 


i — 


~ 





fi 
| id, i 


tious aad w 


extraction of the sugar. ft is a succulent, palate B 
holesome feed profits. 


and means bigger 
See your nearest dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Mich. 






Don't let shortage of hay or corn silage worry you. Experi- 
ment stations and wide investigation have found a wonder- 
ay ful substitute. 

In tests, 6 pounds of dried beet pulp have replaced 10 pounds 
4 xed hay. It costs no more — increases milk yield 2 


pounds a day. In other 1 pound of Dried 
sageened & geante of corn silage. It uced 10% 
more milk and improved health of cows. 
Feed Dried Beet Pulp. It is the sugar beet, 4 after the 








Make Money 


Act NOW / 


And earn a liberal discount for early 
order and cash discount in addition on 
a Unadilla Silo. 
Don't put it off. It's the Unadilla Silo 
you want anyway because of its durability, 
silage keeping qualities and time and work- 
saving features. Write for big interesting 
catalog. 

Eas 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 





y payments if desired. 











on the improved 
1925 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 


My new reduced 


whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
wer stump puller. It yanks ‘em out in 
time and with tess effort than any other 
method Make big money pulling stumps for 
our neighbors I make 
| mor 4 horse and hand power machines. Lat- 
est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Send 
today for catalog and 


. $1000 a. 


Pull stumpe for fuel 


















Samples & 
Roofing Book 











otand 

eee All Sizes 
eat 

Mi $85 
wppers: double thice eulid leather hecle and soles 

wilh C 


et more than_@ monthe SEND KO 
MONEY -Teyr postman $2.85 plus postage » 
very Money back if net satieoied 
INTERNATIONAL COMM. HOUSE. Rey 8-393 
433 Groadway, New York, N.Y. ' 








NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO {0°m'"$2°so “Smoking 
$1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. Pay when received, pipe and 
recipe free 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION Di PADUCAH, KY. 


5 ibs 





Fruit .Growers to 


4 ik annual meeting of the New York 
State Horticultural Society will be 
held at Rochester, N. Y. on January 
14, 15 and 16, according to Roy P. 
McPherson, secretary of the society. 
The annual meeting of the society is the 
big fruit event of the year, attracting 
thousands of growers from all parts of 
New York and adjoining States. The 
exhibit, both of fruit and equipment are 
worth going a long distance to see. 
Those who are contemplating exhibiting 
should get in communication with Mr. 
McPherson. His address is at LeRoy, 
 } s 

The society also holds an eastern mect- 
ing in the Hudson River Valley, at 
Poughkeepsie. The dates for this have 
not been decided as yet.. T. E. Cross of 
LeGrangeville is in charge of the exhibit 
spacings at this eastern meeting. 





| Coming League County Meetings 
|Dec. 1—Constableville. N. Y., 1:30 


P.M.; H. J. Kershaw, speaker. 


| 
| Dee. 2—Norwich, N. Y., 10:30 A.M., 
Chenango County sub-district; 
R. F. Lewis, speaker. 

Dec. 3—Westfield, Pa., 10 A.M., Tioga 

County sub-district; H. J. 
Kershaw, speaker. 

Dec 4 Bangor, 7. ic. Sue P.M.., 
| Franklin County sub-district; 
C. A. Shepard, speaker. , 
|Dec. 4—Hornell, N. Y., G. A. R. Hall, 
10:30 A.M., Steuben County 
sub-district; H. J. Kershaw, 
speaker. 
|Dec. 5—Springville, Pa., 10:30 A.M., 
Susquehanna County sub-dis- 
trict; R. F. Lewis, speaker. 
De« >—Candor, N. Y., 8 P.M., Tioga 

County sub-district; H. 
Kershaw, speaker. 

Dec. 6—North Lawrence, N. Y., 1:3 

P.M., St. Lawrence County 
sub-district meeting; C. 
Shepard, speaker. 

|Dec. 6—Whitney Point, N. Y., 10:30 
A.M., Broome County sub- 
district; R. F. Lewis, speaker. 
| Dec. 8—Argyle, N. Y., 1 P.M., sub- 
district of District No. 3; C. A. 
Shepard, speaker. 
| Dec. 12—Lottsville, Pa., 2 P.M., I. O. 


O. F. Hall, Warren County 
sub-district; H. J. Kershaw, 
speaker. 


| New York County Notes 


| Saratoga County.—We are having a 
pleasant fall for outdoor work. Rain is 
much needed at present time. Frosts 
held off until very late in the season, 
which gave potatoes and corn an oppor- 
tunity to make late growth. Neither 
lcrop is quite up to the average yield. 
But few silos are filled to capacity. Much 
of the corn is soft and not filled well. 
Cattle are reported to be in good condition 
and most farmers have plenty of fodder 
for the winter. Eggs are very scarce and 
65c a dozen wholesale. 


are bringing 
Apples are very scarce indeed. There 
seems to be none in the market. Butter 


is bringing 45c a pound wholesale. Milk 
|prices are generally more satisfactory. 
Grains and feed of all kinds are high 
priced. The high cost of coal is creating 
a good demand for hard wood for good 
| prices quoted. There seems to be a 
strong tone of optimism among farmers 
this fall. The demand for scrub cattle is 
weak but fresh milch cows are bringing 
| high prices.—E. S. R. 


Washington County.—Wheat is about 
all sown with about the usual acreage 
going into that crop. It is coming up 
fine. Farmers are now in the middle of 
corn husking, reporting about half a 
lerop. Practically all of the apples have 
| been picked, the crop is not as good as it 
was last year. Very few horses or cows 
|are being sold, but hogs are meeting good 
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Among the Farmers 


Meet at Rochester 


sale at $10 a hundred. Butter 40c a 
pound, eggs 40c a dozen.—D. J. W. 


Broome County.—Fall work had been 
very backward. Much more corn than 
usual was hit by frost before cutting. 
Most farmers have finished threshing, 
reporting fair grain yields and advancing 
prices. Very few have finished digging 
potatoes. Apples and pears are abundant 
through this section but quality is rather 
poor. Markets seem to be flooded and 
prices way down. Pears are bringing 
from $1 to $2.75 and apples are around $1. 
Eggs are scarce and are bringing from 60 
to 65ce. Very few are offered on the 
market. Chickens and fowls are less 
plentiful than usual.—Mzrs. E. M. C. 


Ontario County.—We have had a 
fine fall for farm work. There is still 
plenty to do. Potatoes and cabbage are 
very low in price. Potatoes are bringing 
35 to 40c a bushel and cabbage anywhere 
from $3 to $5 a ton. The ground is 
getting quite dry. We have had no rain 
for some time and the ground is therefore 


very hard.—H.D.S. 


North Country Notes 


HE first of November finds the farm 

work much farther along relatively 
than the first of October. The uncertain 
weather conditions of September had 
held up silo filling and thrashing until 
it seemed like a hopeless task. As a 
result a lot of corn went into the silos 
during the last month in rather poor 
condition—both as* to moisture and 
mould. 

Not a drop of water fell during the 
whole month of October following the 
deluge of late September which soaked 
and packed the ground. 

The oat crop was very irregular. Some 
localities had a good yield while others 
were relatively low. Individual farms 
varied widely too. Some men had the 
largest yield in years- and others had 
almost failure. Most of the oats were 
more or less discolored, regardless of the 
yield however, as the weather was very 
catchy during most of the harvest which 
came nearly two weeks later than usual. 
Most of the oats will be ground for cattle 
feed during the winter. 

A lot of farmers are sowing a peas, oats 
and barley mixture for their grain crop, 
and this gives them a good mixture for 
their dairy ration with the addition of 
some higher protein feeds. With clover 
hay very little else is required for the 
summer milking farms. The mixture as 
a rule came out with good weight this 
year although the acre yield was not all 
that could be desired. 

Milk prices are averaging low, and 
farmers have to watch their step very 
carefully. Hay is moving slowly at $10 
to $14 according to the quality and the 
buyer. There is a large quantity of lower 
grades of hay this year, and the tendency 
is upward on the high grades as far as 
price is concerned. Potatoes have been 
bringing thirty-five to sixty cents, and 
extreme large ones making more or less 
trouble for the growers. Some men had 
a number run as large as two and a half 
to three pounds each.—W. I. R. 


Maryland Notes 


Cumberland County.—We have been 
having very dry, pleasant weather. 
Water is very scarce. Many cisterns are 
perfectly dry and many farmers are haul- 
ing water quite a distance. Newly sown 
wheat is in great need of rain. Some of 
the late sown wheat is not even up yet. 
The apple crop was a failure through this 
section. Corn is also in bad shape, not 
fit even to crib on account of so much 
soft corn, which is a general complaint. 
Very little corn has been huske! as yet. 
Many hocs are being fed fer market. 
Wheat is Lringiag $1.80, corn $1.20, oats 
50c, with praepecls of going higher very 
soon.-—J. B. kh. 









To Buy 


You can now buy a 
genuine Harder Silo 
on the most liberal terms ever offered to 
silo purchasers. You can meet the pay- 
ments out of your milk checks and soon 
ownclear and free the best silo that money can buy, 


The new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 


important silo improvement of recent years. 


Write today for particulars of 
Our casy-payment plan and our 
free book, © Saving with Silos.” 
Investigate the time and labor- 
saving features of the 
Harder-Victor Front Learn 
how others are making extra 
Profits. 


HARDER MFG.CORP. 
Box F Cobleskill, N.Y. 











Turns and cleans easily. Skims warm 
or cold milk thoroughly. Prompt ship- 
ments from stock nearest you. Write for 
free catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box 1762 Bainbridge, N.Y. 


POWER MILKER 








Write for my new cu 


before you 
Stee! Poste 


Wire, te or Roofing, 
SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 
Te 











TCE PLOWS paraeeey, 
ICE toors Mme ewe... 


——— . 
FA LU R auses and treatment ecplained in 


0 Tt Free Booklet. Remedy $2 Bot. 
The 3reed-O Remedy Co., P.O. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn. 





TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC., 
in All Animals (waranteed (ured 














Guernsey Bull Calves 
Sprcid Ofer coher about eight months old for 
Price $100.00 


Both bulls sired by May Rose buils and out of cows either 
on test or with oficial records. Send for pedigrees and 
description, they are bargains 

Herd officially tested for tuberculosis 


OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


elect 
ws 
pay 





250 head of fresh cows and close springers t 
from. If you in the market for fancy your 
that are large in size and heavy producers it wi 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


i ar 





I OFFER Reg. Jersey bull 6 months old whose 
~ Dams produced 18,050 Ib. milk, 938 Ib. 

fat. 12,000 Ib. milk, 600 Ib. fat each per year. Buy now 

for next Spring and save half cost of bull. Price $79. 
Ss unt Hunt, N. ¥ 








SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs six 
to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight weeks old, 
$4.00 each. I will ship from one to fifty C.0.D. 
on your approval. No charge for crating. 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
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Youll get Extra Wear 


elastic rubber « 


from this live 


UGGED construction makes a lot 
of difference in the wear of your 
boots — of course. 


But it’s every bit as vital to have 
rubber that won’t soon crack and break! 


Thousands upon thousands of times 
your boots are bent and wrinkled. It 
takes real live rubber to stand this 
constant wrinkling and still stay water- 
proof. 


And that’s what the rubber in “U.S.”’ 
Boots will do! No more live and elas- 
tic rubber has ever been used in boot 
construction. 


Cut a strip of this rubber from a 
“U.S.” Bootand you'll find it will stretch 
more than five times its length without 
breaking! And it will snap back into 
shape every time—like an elastic band. 

This live, tough rubber means 
longer wear. Anchored in 
this elastic rubber are layer 


on layer of strong fabric reinforcements. 
Where the hardest strains come there 
are as many as eleven separate layers 
of rubber and fabric. 


They give to “U.S.” Boots strength 
to stand the hardest knocks and strains. 


“U.S.” Boots wear longer because 
they’re built to wear longer. It will pay 
you to ask for “U.S.” 


Other “U.S.’’ Rubber Footwear 


You'll find every type of rubber footwear 
in the big “U.S.’’ line. There’s the Walrus, 
the famous all-rubber overshoe—the‘‘U.S.’’ 
lace Bootee, a 
rubber workshoe 
for fall and spring 
—“U.S.” Arctics 
and Rubbers—all 
styles and sizes 
for the whole 
family. Look for 
the “U.S.” Trade 
Mark whenever you buy — the honor mark 
of the largest rubber organization in the 
world. 


Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 





WALRUS 


ake 8 PS 
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There is more en passing pleasure in the gift of a Willys-Knight— 
infinitely more! Such a gift will bring your family boundless joy and 
happiness, now and in the years to come. 


















Pride in its distinctive beauty of line and contour —its brilliant per- 
formance — its smooth, velvety power. Satisfaction in the amazing quiet- 
ness, flexibility and economy of the world-famous Willys- Knight sleeve- 
valve engine. 


This is the same type of engine that powers the most expensive, hand- 
built cars of Europe; the only type of engine in the world that actually 
improves with use. Simple, sliding sleeves instead of noisy poppet- 
valves. The annoyance and expense of carbon-cleaning and valve-grind- 
ing are banished forever. Carbon only makes this engine quieter, 
smoother and more powerful, mile after mile and season after season. 


And finally—in addition to matchless beauty, comfort, economy and 
long life — all Willys-Knight models are now equipped with the famous 
Lanchester Balancer, which gives Willys-Knight freedom from vibration 
so common in motor cars. 


At the wheel of a Willys-Knight car, you can loll back in the deep, 
soft, yielding cushions and relax. Driving is as effortless as breathing; 





; . steering as easy as turning your head. Control levers are just the proper 
| : . length. An unusually light pressure operates the foot pedals. 
a » Why not make this Christmas memorable? Give yourself and your 


family a Willys-Knight—a car you can keep for years and years. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Seo we Aa 


ae 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 
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Reviewing the Lastest Eastern Markets and Prices 


MILK PRICES 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 

sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of December for milk testing 3% in the 
basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York 
City. It is to be understood, of course, that the 
prices mentioned below are not received by the 
farmer but go into the pool. They represent the 
prices dealers pay to the League. Class 1: milk 
used chiefly for fluid purposes, $3.07 per hun- 
dred pounds. Class 2A, used chiefly as fluid 
cream, $2.10; Class 2B, used chiefly in the 
manufacture of condensed milk and ice cream, 
$2.25; Class 2C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft cheese, $2.15. Class 3A, $1.80. 
Class 3B, $1.75. Class 3C, $1.65. 

Class 4, prices will as usual be based on the 
butter and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 

The only increases over November prices are 
in Class 2, 20 cents per hundred in 2A and 2B 
and a 10 cent increase in 2C. 


Sheffield Producers 


The Sheffield Farms Producers announce the 
following price for 3% milk in the 201 ta 210- 
mile zone: (lass 1, $3.07 per hundred; Class 2, 
$2.00; Cla.s 3. $1.50; Class 5, determined by 
market quotations on butter and cheese. 


Non-Poo!l Cocperative 
The Non-pooling Dairymen'’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.80 per hundred; 
Class 2, $2.00; Class 34, $1.60; with freight 
and fat differentials. 


Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
(Philadelphia Price Plan)- announces that re- 
ceiving station prices, or the price to farmers 
in the 201 to 210-mile zone from Philadelphia 
for 3% milk, is $2.19. In the 101 to 110-mile 
zone the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER PRICES ADVANCE 


The butter market has made a rather spec- 
tacular advance during the past week. Cream- 
ery marks scoring higher than extras are selling 
better than 47)4c where pet marks are con- 
cerned. Even creamery extras, scoring 92, 
reached 4614c by the middle of the week. 
This unusual turn has been due primarily to 
the fact that the Chicago market has been 
above par with New York right along, and 
there is no question but what the light make 
of butter is having a material effect on the 
market. There is a light supply of really fancy 
butter. The advances have been. more pro- 
nounced in the higher scores than in the 





Color Your Butter 





“‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives That 
Go'den June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 





comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade. ‘Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 
harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Large bottles cost only 35 cents at drug 
or grocery stores. Write for free sam- 
ple bottle. 

Wells & Richardson Co., 


Burlington, Vt. 





. . 
Live Poultry Shippers 
IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES re- 
turned promptly—market reports and _ infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICE 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 
BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Avenue 
New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 
WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 





mediums and lower grades. It is a problem to 
forecast just how long these advanced prices 
will hold. Weather conditions have a great 
deal to do with it. Trading is active at these 
higher prices, and unless receipts increase ma- 
terially and as long as consumptive demand 
stays as it is, we will see the market hold its 
own on these top grades of fresh butter. 
Naturally with the advance on fancy grades, 
there has been a corresponding advance, al- 
though not as extensive, in the intermediate 
and lower grades. However, there is not the 
activity in and the snap to the demand for 
these intermediate and lower grades that the 
trade would like to see. Storage holdings are 
still very heavy and naturally the better grades 
will compete with the intermediates at relative 
prices. Medium grades are a whole lot better 
than they were a month ago. In general, there 
is a marked contrast in the butter market as 
it is at the present time compared with the 
condition it was in a month ago. It is just 
about reversed. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRMER 


Activity in the cheese market and the gen- 
eral firm tone continues. Although the market 
is in a verygood condition, nevertheless dealers 
have not been inclined to push prices any 
higher, generally showing a disposition to keep 





The Market at a Glance 


The following are the prices on the New York Mar- 
ket, at which farm products of special interest to eastern 
farmers, sold on November 26. 


Eggs, nearbys (cents per dozen) 
Jersey hennery whites, closely selected. . .76 
Other hennery whites, extras 73 


Extra firsts... ... 63 to72 
irsts. eee 62 to 67 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts....62 to7) 
Undergrades.... .. eaves 52 to6) 
Pullets faces 45 to 56 
Hennery browns, extras 79 «to 75 
Gathered browns and mixed colors 54 to 6) 
Butter (cents per pound) 

Creamery (salted) high score (93 score)...47 to474 
Extra (92 score) c.c. 4614 
Firsts (90-91 score) 4214 t 454 
Firsts (88-89 score) . 33 otto 4 


Hay and Straw, large bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 ; 24 «to 25 
Timothy No. 3 21 to 23 
Timothy Sample ....15 to 20 
Fancy light dover mixed No. 2 2) to 
Alfalfa, see »nd cutting No. 2 25 to 26 
Oat Straw No. | 
Beans (domestic, per lb.) 

SN a tdrwads¢éekwnes ; 10% toy 
cues cacaduncs 534 to 8% 
Red Kidney &4to 9 
White Kidney 9% to 10% 
Yellow Eyes 644 to 7 


Live Poultry, via express (cents per |b.) 


Fowls, colored fancy, heav) 23 «to 39 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 17 ‘to 21 
Chickens, colored fancy : 23 «t»3) 
Chickens, leghorns 25 tor? 
Broilers, colored 32. to 4) 
Broilers, leghorns » 
Ducks, nearby fess 23. to 25 
Ducks, Long Island 29 
Turkeys...... wee viacce, toe 
Live Stock (cents per |b.) 
Calves, good to medium...............10 to12 
Bulls, common to good 2% to 31g 
Lambs, common to good 11% to 13% 
Sheep, common te good............. 3% to 5 
Hogs, Yorkers (200 Ibs.)............... 9 to 93% 














stocks moving. The demand in New York is 
more for cured stock. New York State whole 
milk flats, held, grading fancy to special, are 
selling chiefly at 22'4c with a few pet marks 
reaching 23c. Average run, held, whole milk 
flats, are selling anywhere from 20!4c to 2@c. 
Fresh, State flats, are bringing anywhere from 
le to 2c per pound lower than held goods. 
Fancy fresh, whole milk flats, are bringing 
from 2lc to 22c, and average run flats are 
seldom bringing any better than 20!4c, while 
undergrades are bringing anywhere from 18c 
to 19!4c. As a matter of fact there are very 
few fresh flats arriving. 


FANCY EGGS EASIER 


The market for fancy nearby white eggs has 
taken on something of an easier tone and 
prices have lowered as a consequence. The 
market opened on the 24th with a’considerable 
accumulation of nearby white eggs. Trading 
was not very active and as a result pressure 
to sell developed at lower prices. This weakness 
is greatest on the higher priced stocks. Me- 
diums and small sizes have maintained their 
position better than higher priced goods. 
During the week the market continued in the 
buyers’ favor as trading was quiet and accu- 
mulations were reported in some quarters with 
a consequent pressure to sell. Eggs have got 
to be extra fancy, as to size, shape, color and 
interior quality to bring 78c. Most fresh nearby 
hennery whites are bringing in the neighbor- 
hood of anywhere from 62c to 73c. The fanciest 
gathered whites range from 62c to 70c, while 
pullets are bringing from 45c to 56c, These 


medium grades are maintaining their position 
much better than the higher priced eggs, which 
is quite natural. The trade is always very 
critical when it pays high prices while supplies 
are ample to meet trade needs. 


LIVE POULTRY SELLING WELL 


Just previous to Thanksgiving holiday, 
fancy poultry made a very active market. 
Express colored fowls sold well when fancy. 
Average run Leghorns dragged badly, falling 
as low as 17c to 19c. Express chickens enjoyed 
the same kind of market as fancy colored 
fowls, meeting active trading and a firm mar- 
ket consistently. As has: been true with the 
poultry market on holidays previous to this, 
shippers have taken the stand that because it 
is a holiday anything will sell. This is not true. 
Mediocre stock is dragging and only fancy 
marks are getting real attention. 

The turkey market was a an unknown quan- 
tity up to within a day or so before Thanksgiv- 
ing. Prices were not well established and with a 
more or less weak market, quotations covered 
a wide range. The main trouble with the tur- 
key market has been the heavy storage holdings 
of last year. A lot of this storage stock has to 
move and prices were cut to the bone with the 
consequent reaction of this year's fresh stock. 
Express turkeys had to be extremely fancy to 
bring 40c and a precious few were able to meet 
the critics. Most arrivals brought from 35c 
to 38c. 


POTATOES STILL DULL 


There is nothing to report in the potato 
market of a news nature. Conditions are just 
the same as they were last week, the week 
before and the week before that. There seems 
to be a little more interest in Long Islands. 
Farmers on the north side of the Island (down 
at the East End) are getting 75c a bushel, 
while South Siders are getting a nickel more. 
Maines and States seem to be dragging badly, 
especially in New York City. The Brooklyn 
market has been a little bit better. While 
States were bringing $2 per 180 pound sack 
at 33rd Street and in the Bronx, they were 
bringing $2.25 per 180 pound sack in the 
Brooklyn yards. There was not a whole lot of 
buying just previous to Thanksgiving. Most 
dealers were busy making deliveries and were 
not in a buying mood. States in general are 
bringing $1.75 a 150 pound sack in car lots 
delivered in New York City while Maines are 
about 25c per sack better. 

About a week ago we had the pleasure of a 
visit from a prominent up-State grower who 
was in the city to sell a couple of cars of po- 
tatoes. He grows a superior stock and grades 
very closely, giving the market exactly what 
it wants. He called upom a number of the men 
in the trade and spent some time in the 33rd 
Street yards. He told the writer it was no 
wonder States were dragging on the market 
for he saw several cars opened that revealed 
about as poor stock as a man would want to 
be troubled with. He said that as long as New 
York State continues to ship such potatoes, it 
can expect the tail end position in the market. 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed November 15. 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be pure’ per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local deale's 
depending upon their individual cost of doing business, volume 
handled, etc. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report: 


Ogdens- Rochester Buff 
Albany burg Utica Syracuse alo 
No.2 W. Oats... .624% .63% 6114 61% .59 

No.3 W. Oats... 59%, 60% 56 5834 561g 
No. 2 Yel. Corn. 1.32 1.3345 1.31 1.30 1.26 
No. 3 Yel. Corn. 1.31 1.32% 1.30 1.29 61.25 
Ground Oats.... 45.00 45.60 44.60 44.30 42.90 
Spr. W. Bran.... 34.00 60 33.60 33.30 31.90 
Hard W. Bran 34.75 35.35 34.35 34.05 32.65 
Standard Mids... 35.50 36.10 35.10 34.80 33.40 
Soft W. Mids 41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 38.90 
Flour Mids... ... .00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 
Dog Flour.. 48.25 48.85 47.85 47.55 46.15 
D. Brew. Grains. 43.00 43.60 42.60 42.30 40.90 
W. Hominy..... 46.75 47.35 46.35 46.05 44.65 
Yel. Hominy.... 45.75 46.35 45.35 45.05 43.65 
Gluten Feed 47.25 4785 46.85 46.55 46.15 
Gluten Meal we ait 1a ee 
36% Cot. 8. Meal 45.00 45.70 44.60 44.10 42.90 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 47.25 47.95 46.85 4635 45.15 
43% Cot. 5. Meal 49.25 49.95 48.85 48.35 47.15 
31% OP Oil Meal .... aah oaks nine.) abe 
34% OP Oil Meal 51.50 52.10 51.10 50.80 49.40 
Beet Pulp....... 38.00 38.60 37.60 37.30 35.90 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
a through-billed and a local basis. No. 2 White Oats, ——; 
No. 3 White Oats, ——; No. 2 Yellow Corn, ——-; No. 3 
Yellow Corn, ——; Ground Oats, 40.00; Spring Wheat Bran, 
$29.50; Hard Wheat Bran, $31.50; Standard Middlings, $31.50; 
Soft Wheat Middlings, $36.50; Flour Middlings, $37.50; Red 
Dog Flour, $43; Dry Brewers Grains, ——; White Hominy, 


Gluten Meal, $52.75; 34°% Old Process Oil Meal, 
‘J . 


For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 14 
cent on oats; 5% cent on corn, 10 cents on cotton seed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


BEAN MARKET DULL 


There is no improvement in the bean mar- 
ket, business continues to drag and there is a 
dull movement in all varieties. Values show 
no material change from last week. The gen- 
eral feeling is steady, however. Pea beans are 
offered freely at 614c, which is about the top 
price for that variety. Red and white kidneys 
are barely holding their own. It is very seldom 
that red kidneys exceed 9c and white kidneys 
are slow at about 10c to 10\4c. Arrivals are . 
not very heavy due to the fact that the New 
York market offers little encouragement to 
shippers. The best inquiry is for small white 


HAY SLIGHTLY EASIER 


_ Trading on the hay market has been rather 
light of late and if anything the market shows 
more of an easier tendency. Hay has got to be 
extra fine to bring $27. For these really fancy 
grades, there is a good demand. However, 
there is an over-supply of small bales and with 
advices indicating more stocks rolling, it is 
quite natural that we will see a slightly easier 
tone. 


CASH GRAIN PRICES 

Cash grain prices, F.O.B. NEW YORK, 
are as follows: WHEAT, No. 2, hard winter, 
$1.6914; No. 2, red, $1.73; No. 2, mixed, 
$1.6714. CORN, No. 2, yellow, $1.30\44; No. 
2, mixed, $1.29!4. OATS, No. 2, white, 6le; 
fancy white clipped. 66c to 6714c; ordinary 
white clipped, 6F4gc to 6214c. RYE, $1.4414. 
BUCKWHEAT, sound milling, $2.20 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Cash prices, F.O.B. CHICAGO, are as 
follows: WHEAT, No. 2, red, $1.6534; No. 2, 
hard, $1.5544. CORN, No. 2, mixed, $1.14; 
No. 2, yellow, $1.16; No. 2, white, $1.13. 
OATS, No. 2, white, 51%4c. 


More “Kill a Kow’’ Comments 


AM also enclosing the “Kill A Kow” 
blank from our paper. We hope 
your plan affords farmers some relief from 
conditions as they are now.—E. C. L., 
Crawford County, Pa. 
* + * 


Here goes one of my accredited pure- 
bred holsteins, two years old. She will 
make fine beef.—A. J. N., Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 

+ a + 

I agree to slaughter two for beef.J. P., 

Saratoga County, N. Y. 





WE have an attractive proposition for 

some experienced silo or implement 
salesman, either on salary or commission. 
Also for farmers with spare time this winter 
to work in their home neighborhoods with 
our block men. 





INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Meadville, Pa. 
PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books *‘How to Obtain a 
Patent’ and Invention and Industry” and *‘Record of 
Invention blank before disclosing inventions. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for instructions. 
Promptness assured. No charge for above information. 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 735 
Security Bank Building, directly across strect from 
Patent Of..ce, Wasuington, D. C. 

mm colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
w or wood w' to 

















any running 
goer, or 
t today. 





Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St., Quincy, Ill. 





You can be quickly cured, it you 
Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering -nd 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. 
5126 Bogue Bidg., 1147-N. i St., Indianapolis, 








FARMS FOR SALE 


160-ACRE FARM WITH HORSES 
34 Cattle, 150 Hens, 60 T. Hay, 300 bu. oats, other 
crops, full machinery included; new 7-room house, 
40-cow barn, houses 1500 hens, running spring water; 
smooth dark loam fields, big pasture, estimated 700 
cds. wood werth $12 in market; sugar orchard and 
fruit, prosperous farmers all around; near lake, large 
mfg. town. Owner cannot handle, big value at 
$5,500, partcash. Details pg. 14 big Bargain Catalog 
Illus. soney- palin farms and ee chances. 








$45; Yellow Hominy, $44; Corn Meal, $48; Gluten Feed, 


Free. STROU T FARM AGENCY, 150 R Nassau St., 
New York City. , 














LONG 


We grant loans to farmers in New York and New 
Jersey by first mortgages under the United States 
Government Plan. 
thirty-three years and the installment plan of payment 
provides for the payment of the principal and interest 


in full on 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


TERM FARM MORTGAGES 


This plan gives you capital for 


the due date. 


Write now for information to: 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Norfolk, Va. 
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Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
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with Air Friction Carburetor 
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Overland 32 mi 
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OMBINING the delights of 
a bracing ocean voyage with 
interesting sigthsecing ashore. 


Return All Water or Rail 
An Ideal Autumn and Winter Outing 


Steamers sail 3 P. M. every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday Frequent 
additional sailings from Pier 26, North 
River, N. ¥. Phone Walker 2300 


J. J. Brown, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Gen. Offices, Pier 25, No. R N.Y 
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A Special Holiday Offer 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Readers 


WO of them, 


By taking advantage of Offer 1, and extending your subscription or taking a new one 
for 3 years, you receive for the price of postage, a copy of Dickens’ Christmas Caroli, the 
‘hristmas story ever written Under Offer 2, with a 3-year subscription 


most beautiful ( 
and only 50c ad 


Health Book, the very last word in up-to-date medical advice so clearly written that a 
child could understand and apply it 


Aci gutchly 
oose will be sent 
the next three ycars 


for supplies are limited 


in fact. and both planned to give you unusual value for your money 


ditional, you receive a copy of Dr. Royal 8. Copeland's magnificent 


- * * 


ami the book you 
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cudiur tat Will be & welcome weekly visitor 
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Offer No. 1 


American Agriculturist every week for 


3 years, 


A copy of Charles Dickens’ 
mas Carol, leather bound, in « two- 


colored holiday 


All for only $2.12 


Offer No. 2 


American Agricultarist every week for 
3 years, 
The Health Book by Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland—the great authority on 
home care of illness, who tells you 
how to get and stay well. 

All for only $2.50 


Christ- 


boxz— 











MERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me American Agriculturist 3 years and 
enclose herewith { 


Name.. 


Post Office... 


R.F.D... 


ee reee 


— — COUPON 


{ A Christmas Caro! 

( The Health Book 
> > 

Si in full payment 


TOP RUU UEC OC COC EU SOE SCOOP eee eee 


PoP ee EURO CEES 


.County.. 


cereeseecescoees ce cccccccs 100 ccc. seMBrccccceccccce 
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Here Are the Answers— 


To What Readers Want to Know 


Editor’s Note: All questions are an- 
swered by individual letter. No attention 
will be paid to inquiries not signed with 
full name and address. However, your 
name will be kept confidential. All 
service is entirely free of charge to sub- 
acribers. Address ail inqutries to the 
American Agroculturist Service Bureau, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Insulating A Storage Cellar 


a cabbage house which is 40 feet wide, 
50 feet long and 15 feet high, with space over the ceiling 
to store baskets. Stome walls are 8 feet h and 2) 
inches thick. The studs are 2 x 4's with matched boards 
on the outside. This building was formerly an eva- 
porator with two floors and basement. I would like to 
— if I sheathe the outside with heavy paper aad clap- 
boards and add 2 x 8 studs imside the 2 x 4's, makng 
12 inch studs, and also sheathe the mside as I do on the 
outside, and fill the space between with sawdust, as 
well as a sawdust-filled double ceiling, would this keep 
out the frost? —P. M.. New York 


HERE is every reason for us to be- 

lieve that the alterations as you are 
planning them, will give satisfaction 
except in the case of very low tempera- 
tures. Under those conditions it may be 
necessary te put an oilstove in the 
cellar to keep the temperature above the 
danger point. One place that should be 
especially protected is where the roof 
joins the walls. If there are, as there 
usually are, any open places, they should 
be packed solid so that frost cannot 
enter. Considerable cold is likely to 
enter at the doors and it would therefore 
be advisable to put on double doors or to 
build a vestibule. There is one other 
factor that you should not overlook and 
that is the ventilating system, which is 
very important. We would advise that 
you write to the New York State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca and ask for their 
latest bulletin on underground storage 
houses. 


I am building 


A Feeding Problem 


I have a dairy problem that I wish you would help me 
solve. I have oats, rye, corn fodder and mixed clover 
and timothy hay. I can spare very little corn as I have 
a lot of chickens to feed it to 1 am grinding oats an! 
rye and to this mixture I am adding a littl off meal. 
a preparations wouki vou suggest for best results 

Would you mix gluten or cotton seed meal m it also?— 
Rite 


Penasylvania 


BOUT the cheapest feed that you 

can put together this year to give 
you satisfactory results, would be as 
follows: Grind the oats and rye in the 
proportion in which you have them and 
add to the mixture all of the corn that 
you can spare. Then make the following 
mixture for your dairy cows: 300 pounds 
ground oats and rye, 100 pounds wheat 
bran, 300 pounds oil meal, 300 pounds 
gluten feed. Inasmuch as you have corn 
fodder in stead of silage, it is much more 
desirable to use oil meal than cotton seed 
meal. 


Horse Has Nasal Discharge 


I have an eleven-yearold horse that had distemper a 
year ago. Since that time he has done poorly. He — a 
discharge at the nose occasionally and this spring 

ite is very poor. He is losing flesh although I Pot 
him well. At times he won't touch his oats. I have seen 
so much good advice in the American AcaricuLrcarr [ 
thought I would write and see if you could tell me what 
—R. E. B., Bradford County, Pa 


© OVERCOME the discharge that 

you speak of it would be well to 
steam the animal’s head. Place a hot 
brick in a pail and pour over it one ounce 
of tincture of Benzoin which has been 
diluted with six ounces of vinegar. The 
animal will inhale the fumes which will 
pass through the nasal and bronchial 
passages and have a healing effect. No 
doubt a tonic will also be beneficial. The 
following may be compounded at your 
local druggist and administered at the 
rate of one teaspoonful in the feed three 
times a day. Ferri sulphate, pwd. 1 oz.: 
nux vomica, 3 oz.; gentian 2 lbs. 


to do 


A Remedy for Worms and Bots 
] HAVE been reading with much in- 

terest about horses n the AmMERIcan 
Acriccururtst. I am a man sixty-five 
years old and have had the care of 
horses all my life, so I would like to have 
you put in your paper one of the best 


recipes for worms and bots there is on 
earth. It is as follows: one quart wood 
ashes, one quart salt, one quart ground 
flax seed, one pound suiphur, one pound 
ginger, half pound salt-peter. Mix all 
together and feed a small handful in 
grain for four or five weeks. 

For worms or bots feed the wood ashes 
and salt mixed half and half. A good 
handful at night in grain. I am a great 
lover of horses and like to see them 
looking well. My horses are never sick 
and always ready for their feed and work. 

More than five years ago I was called 
in to see a sick mare. The man that had 
her said that she had sick spells very 
often. He said he would sell her very 
cheap. He said: “Maxim, you are a 
neighbor and I don’t want to cheat you.” 
I said, “Never mind, what will you 
take?” And he: named his price. I 
bought her and Jed her home. 

The first thing I gave her was a bran 
mash and all the wood ashes I could hold 
in my two hands. The next day I got 
two large worms—one measured 9 inches 
and the other 3, and lots of small ones. 
I kept her in the barn for four weeks and 
fed her the salt and ashes and the rest 
of the recipe. She hasn't had a sick day 
since and is fat and sleek and always 
ready for her grain.—F. E. Maxim, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Remedy for Calf’s Cold 


Please inform me what to gite a young pure bred calf 
three or four weeks old that caught a cold being out in a 
tornado and storm two weeks has a cough 
sometimes, but never had it before the storm as he is 
from strictly tested parent from T. B. That is why we 
want to get this cold cleared up We gave him a dose or 
two of epsom salts. This calf eats grass, has the clear 
cow's milk still and feels good. Runs and plays, but 
occasionally coughs. 


ago e 


“NOUGHS are only symptoms of some 
disease. It may be caused from a 
sore throat, or some lung trouble. We 
would suggest that you apply a stimulat- 
ing liniment to the throat. Also have the 
following compounded: Fil, extract of 
Belladona 1 ounce, Syrup Hypophosphitis 
with Quinine 8 ounces. Sig. One 
tablespoonful three or four times daily. 





Too Little Air Pressure In 
Pneumatic Water System 

{ have installed a‘ pneumatic water system equipped 
with a hand pump. It takes a lot of pumping to wey 
the kitchen, bathroom and tange. Can I 
smal] engine, 149 or 2 h.p., to the pump. What — be 
the best way to do it, to put up a shaft with a large puley 
attaching a pitman to it and the pump handle, or shall 
I get a oa ne. or shall [ discard the jack and get a 
power have just installed this system, got it 
second I he like to keep this pump if possible, 
as it is sane one. I have an engine at the barn, 1*4 h.p 
that pu the water there, using a jack on the pump. 
Would this engine be big enough to run the house out- 
fit, which takes too much work when we get pressure up 
over 25 pounds and the water in the gauge registers the 
tank as two-thirds full. Several times I have pumped the 
tank two-thirds full and had the pressure up to 48 pounds 
and im 24 hours it would be practically empty. I can find 
ne leaks but it hardly seems possible that we could use 
that much water in such a short time—F. M. H., New 
York 

T would be more advisable to purchase 

a pump-jack, being preferable to a 
pulley and pitman. Your pump should 
prove satisfactory when operated with 
an engine. The only’ objection to it 
that we can see is that it will take longer 
to fill your tank than if you had a pump 
of larger capacity. 

Although there is no question but what 
the engine you have will be able to handle 
the job very nicely, nevertheless we can- 
not state definitely, not knowing the size 
of the pump. 

Has your pump an air valve on it so 
that it will pump water and air? If so, 
we would suggest that you pump air with 
the water so that when your glass shows 
the tank is two-thirds full, the pressure 
will read 60 pounds. If it has not an air 
valve, drain the tank and while it 1s 
empty pump in air with a hand pump 
until the pressure reads fifteen pounds. 
Undoubtedly the reason you have to 
pump so often is because you do not have 
e air in your tank. Therefore your 
tank delivers but a portion of its water 
before it is necessary to pump im more 
water. 
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The Trouble Maker-»y = 


CHAPTER X 


URNING his bruised body over and 

over on his bed that night after his 
accident, in an effort to get a little relief, 
Jim Taylor had plenty of time to think, 
plenty of time .to realize that pleasant 
memories of past happiness may some- 
times turn to gall and wormwood, and 
become accursed. Gifted with an active 
imagination, he pictured that ride home 
from the fair with his friend Bradley mak- 
ing love to Dorothy. His mind swung 
from mad revolt to sick despair, and back 
again, as he saw behind his closed lids 
that face once softened in tenderness to 
him looking with love at another man. 

One by one came back to him all the 
little ventures of a boy and girl friend- 
ship. — 

There was that time, when Dorothy 
was about sixteen, when Kortwright’s 
bull drove her up a chestnut tree in the 
middle of the pasture and kept her there 
for hours. Jim smiled a little as he 
remembered how, while returning from a 
trip for blackberries, he had come upon 
her perched precariously on a high limb, 
and had chased off the bull. 

Nice to remember, too, how Dorothy, 
usually so strong and self-contained, had 
climbed and slid down that tree, and with 
loosened hair and clothes awry, had 
thrown her arms impulsively around his 
neck and clung to him while she had 
sobbed déut her nervousness and fright. 
Never had he forgotten either how her 
slim and boyish taut young hody had felt 
against his. Was it then, or years 
before, that his feeling of tenderness 
toward the little girl had been born? It 
must have been before, for never could he 
remember when he had not loved her. 

Happy years went by, happy in spite 
of the poverty and hard work, years 
filled with the sweetness of companion- 
ship with Dorothy. There were the long 
rides on a Sunday afternoon to look for- 
ward to during the week; there were the 
times when they had gone berrying and 
fishing together, for Dorothy was an all- 
around girl. There was that time when 
a bee had stung her and she had been 
grateful to Jim for trying to draw the 
poison out of her arm with his mouth. 


"['HEN came that Sunday evening in 
late August, when Dorothy was 
going away to school—she was to leave 
the next day—when he had taken her 
for a long good-bye ride. 

How every detail of that evening stood 
out! How it hurt now to think of it— 
yet he could not help but think. What 
had they talked about that night? Noth- 
ing much. They understood each other 
anyway. 

“Going to be pretty lonesome, Dot, 
when I can’t see you.” 

“Will be for me, too, Jim. But we can 
write.” 

“Most likely you'll forget all about me. 
There'll be lots doing at your school, and 
you'll meet a lot of boys.” 

“Why, [hope so. I want to see some 
of the world outside of Speedtown and 
some of its folks, but I could never forget 
you, Jim.” 

It was then, he remembered, that he 
had shifted his lines and covered with his 
the warm little hand in Dorothy’s lap. 
It was not hard to recall how he had 
thrilled when she sat motionless for a 
moment before she shyly had withdrawn 
her hand. 

A little more talk—then silence. He 
had recaptured her hand again, and the 
wonder of it was that this time she had 
given his great paw a little squeeze in 
return. 

More silence, while they had ridden 
along the friendly country road in the 
dusk of a summer evening. He had not 

n conscious of them at the time, but 
now all of the country sounds stood out 
in his memory as the background of that 
evening of happiness. Away off on the 
hill some neighbor’s dog had barked, and 
the crickets and tree-toads—what a 


chorus they had made in the harvest 
meadows. 

Never again would he get that fra- 
grance of a ripening cornfield without feel- 
ing a stab of pain, for never could he 
forget how he had stopped the horse that 
night where the road was bordered on 
both sides by corn higher than a man’s 
head, where the summer stars looked 
down and saw him take little Dorothy 
into his arms and kiss her laughing mouth. 
She had kissed him, too, sobered momen- 
tarily. 


UT tonight the memory of it was 
only pain to him. The next day 
Dorothy had gone away to school to learn 
the ways of the world and to find perhaps 
that the ways of Speedtown and its folks 
were slow and uncouth, for when she had 
come back, things had been somehow 
different. Yet to be fair, thought the 
boy, had it been she who had changed, or 
was it himself? Had more years brought 


— tr 


With a groan, the tortured boy buried 
his head in his pillow . .°. 

He thought he could not bear it, but 
he knew he must. There was this milk 
fight coming . He could throw 
himself into that ; If he could 
forget, maybe dull the pain a little 

So, slowly out of his bitterness, a kind 
of calm came to Jim, a calm based upon 
resignation to the belief that Dorothy 
had forever passed out of his life, and on a 
grim determination to devote himself toa 
fight for better things for the dairy farmer. 

At last came sleep. 


CH \OTER XI 


[* was a cold, almost frosty morning in 
September, a week after the Speed- 
town fair. Jim Taylor, none the worse 
for his accident, except for a slight limp, 
was on his way with team and wagon to 
change works with a neighbor to fill silo. 
Although he could not see them for the 
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Read This First, Then Start the Story 


Bbw county fair proved an exciting day for Jim Taylor. It started 
badly, because Harry Bradley, the popular young county agent, took 
Dorothy Ball while Jim roamed about the grounds alone. Then Bradley 
proved the star of a baseball game, while Dorothy cheered him, although 
for her old friend Jim, now her father’s opponent in a local feud over the 
threatened milk strike, she had only a cold glance. Finally, after an excit- 
ing horse race, one of the racers ran amuck and Jim risked his own life 
and was knocked unconscious stopping the frantic animal. 

He comes to, weak and dizzy, and is sent home the hero of the fair, but 
he does not know that sweet Dorothy Ball seeks out the village doctor and 
tremulously inquires about his injuries. 
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a better perspective to teach him, as it 
was teaching others of his generation, 
that marriage was a luxury, and that he 
who must toil to the end of his days in 
poverty had no right to saddle that 
poverty upon another life, and perhaps 
other lives? Maybe in his sensitiveness 
on this point he had seemed cool and 
indifferent to Dorothy. Certainly on 
that day back in June she had seemed to 
care for him still. 

But of course she had been joking then, 
he thought. She always was a great hand 
at trying to kid him. Anyway, all of 
that was behind him now for sure, for 
this summer had come their differences 
over the milk quarrel and she had taken 
sides with her father against him. 


"TREN Bradley had come. With 
searing vividness, Jim saw in imagi- 
nation Dorothy and Bradley as _ they 
returned from the_fair. He could see 
them as they left the fair frounds after 
nearly everyone else had gone. He 
could see Bradley driving slowly to pro- 
long the ride home. Then later he saw 
them taking the untraveled crossroad 
through the cornfield . . . 

Let her go! He couldn't helpit .. . 
If that was where her happiness lay, why 
he ought to be glad Might as 
well go to sleep and forget it . 
But he never could forget . . . And 
he could not sleep . . . 

Then back again his mind came to the 
same old subject. Opposite the deserted 
Johnson farmhouse Bradley would be 
stopping now. Then the talk would 
grow more intimate, with long silences. 
Jim well remembered that Dorothy knew 
how to make silences say more than words. 
But he knew too that Bradley could not 
keep silent. He was always talking over 
his plans, ambitions and what he was 
going to do in the world. And this 
would interest Dorothy, and win her 
sympathy—that sympathy which was 
akin to love. 

Perhaps Bradley would put his arm 
around her, as he himself had done on 
that summer night long ago. Then he 
imagined a look of soft tenderness coming 
into her eyes for his friend, her arms 
around his neck, and her face lifted for 
his kiss. 











dense fog, he could hear the rattle of the 
other neighbors’ wagons similarly bound 
on the country roads. In afew moments 
six or eight teams with fifteen or more 
men arrived at the Kortwright farm where 
the blower was already erected. After 
a moment spent in visiting, Jim drove his 
team on down the road a little way and 
— through the gate into the big corn- 
field. 

Ten minutes after his wagon with its 
big flat rigging had reached the field, the 
men had it loaded and on its way back to 
the roaring monster which chewed the 
heavy armfuls of cornstalks into inch 
pieces and blew them into the huge silo. 
Before the first wagon was unloaded, 
another waited in line, and others would 
constantly follow all day long, before 
the maw of the big “can” would be 
satisfied. 

In the field, the men had pinned heavy 
feed sacks around them in an attempt to 
protect themselves from the dew-soaked 
corn; but after less than ten minutes of 
lifting the heavy bundles, they were all 
wet through. There was not much time 
to grumble, or even to think about sore 
wrists, poisoned with corn, or backs lame 
from many days of heavy lifting, for un- 
less this silo and all the others in the 
neighborhood, and of the whole farm 
country, were filled, the cattle could not 
eat—and the cattle must eat to give milk. 


A MONG the teamsters whose turn for 
loading came just before Jim’s, was 
a pompous, dignified little farmer, whom 
the boys called “Shorty.” Shorty made 
up in braggadocio the very considerable 
which he lacked in brains. When he was 
not boasting, he was wont to improve 
spare moments by lecturing the men 
upon their evil habits. 

‘Look at me now,” he would say in all 
seriousness. “Once I was as unregener- 
ate as you, but now ” and then he 
would trail off in as long a sermon as the 
patience of his audience would stand for. 

In the middle of the forenoon, after the 
teams had made several trips back and 
forth from the field to the blower, Jim 
and Shorty drove into the field together. 
The machine had shut down a few 
moments for some minor adjustment, so 
the men had a welcome rest. Immedi- 
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ately Shorty began to complain about the 
light loads the field men were giving him. 

“What say, Shorty? What say?” 
Bill Mead asked. “‘Load too light, is it? 
Well, we're sort of sorry for your horses, 
but if you feel that way about it, we'll 
try and give you a real load.” 

“Now, Shorty,” said Jim, in a low 
voice, “why don’t you keep your mouth 
shut? You'll just get yourself into 
trouble.” 

But Shorty knew not the fine art of 
silence. He could not keep still. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I want you 
men to understand that my horses can 
pull twice as much, and it isn’t efficient 
for me to be traveling back and forth 
with such light loads. I'll bet any man 
here five dollars that you fellers can’t load 
enough corn on this wagon to stick these 
horses.” 

With a wink at the other men, Bill 
picked up a big bundle of corn and 
slammed it on Shorty’s wagon. No 
sooner was he out of the way than five 
or six others stood with their arms full of 
corn, holding it up for him to take. 
Ordinarily, he and Jim and the other team- 
sters stood on the edge of the wagon and 
took the corn from each man in turn, 
and so placed it on the load that it could 
be picked up and unloaded easily at the 
blower. But now the corn came so fast 
that before Shorty could get rid of one 
armful, two more men were clamoring for 
him to take theirs. 


yINALLY, he became so excited and 
nervous that he slowed up and did 
little more than dance helplessly up and 
down while the men threw corn on the 
wagon without waiting for him to take it. 
Some of it went on head first, some butt 
first, and some of it stood upright, mak- 
ing it almost impossible for it to be torn 
loose and rapidly unloaded. 

Higher and higher it piled up, until 
almost before Shorty realized it, he had a 
load three times the ordinary size. At 
last, in despair, he rushed up to the end 
of the wagon and shouted to his horses. 
They strained forward for a moment in 
perfect cooperation, and the large load 
finally moved forward slowly but surely 
out of the lot. The men followed to the 
end of the field, still throwing on the corn. 

As it went from the lot into the road, 
Shorty was more intent in shaking his 
fist at his tormentors than he was in his 
driving, with the result that a corner of 
the rigging ripped out one of the posts and 
destroyed a section of the fence. The 
last the men saw of Shorty on that 
particular trip, while they were drifting 
back to load the next wagon, he was 
yanking his horses into the road, and 
there floated up to them some decidedly 
unchurchlike language about the “gosh- 
danged devils hadn’t stuck and couldn’t 
stick his blankety-blank horses.” 

“Pretty good language for a feller that’s 
always preachin’,” said Bill. 

“Well, he got away with it,” said 
another one of the men. 

“Never mind,” said Bill, “we'll get him 
next time!” 


HE teams came and went in turn 

until Shorty and Jim again drove into 
the field. Poor Shorty was a little the 
worse for wear. His shirt was wet 
through with sweat and was ripped 
clear across the back where it had 
plastered to his skin. Streaks of white 
through the black corn smut showed 
where the sweat had rolled down his face 
in his terrific labor of unloading the 
tangled corn at the blower. 

Most of the men were a little sorry for 
him, and he might have escaped further 
trouble, but no sooner was he within 
ear-shot than he began to twit and jeer 
them, and boast about their failure to 
stick his horses. 

“You fellers weren’t so smart as you 
thought you were, were you?” he shouted. 

“Wait till old man Kortwright finds 
out how you s his fence gettin’ 

(Continued on page 404) 











Stove and Outfit 
only 25c. complete 
for all cooking —~ 


The Sterne handy, all purpose stove does a big 
stoves job anywhere, any time Folds flat 
ounces Cooks regular meals, with 
imetant Sterno Canned Heat fries, brotls, boils, 
meats, eg, etc A hoaschol for sick 
room and quick night use 


Aluminum Boiler—FREE 


Every bome should have a Sterno Stove. Costs 
only 25 cents -comptete with can of fuel and ex 
ting uisher If you will sell 4 Sterno Folding Out 
fits at 25 cents, we will send you free, « handsome 
pure sluminem boiler and cover Sead moncy 
order or stamps for 4 Sterno © ite, and we will 
send them, prepaid — and your free botler Address 
Sterno (« urp . 9 East 37 th Street, New York City, 
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Hiscox Chem. Wks., Pat gu .. 3 
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Christmas 
. t 
resen 
d a Gift for You, Too! 
and a Gilt for Tou, loo: 
Do your Christmas shopping at home 
and at the same time send something to 
your friends that will be a pleasant reminder 
your thought all through the year The 
American Agriculturist comes fifty-tw« 
times a year, and you can make no more 
appropriate and welcome present to your 


friends and relatiges Take advantage of 
our special $2 offer which brings the A. A. 
for THREE years. To add the Christmas 
touch we send to the recipient of your gift 
a beautiful Christmas card, saying that the 
American Agriculturist is sent with your 
compliments 


A Gift to You, from Us 


And in addition we send direct to you 
a copy of the most beautiful book evei 
written about Christmas—Dickens’ im 
mortal Christmas Carol, bound in leather 
and carefully packed-——a book you should 
lip into often and read aloud to the whole 
at mily at least once a year. 

Add only 12c to our subscription offer to 
over the cost of packing and mailing this 
exquisite classic. It will be sent you a’ 
once, while the card will inform the new 
subscriber of your Christmas thought. 
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The Boy Who Is No Longer a Baby 


Valuable Hints on the “Difficult Age’ —Time Savers and Money Makers 


} OW hard it is to remember not to 

caress or otherwise baby that 
adolescent boy! And how he does resent 
any forgetfulness in the matter! A wise 
mother, one who wishes to stay close to 
her son figuratively, will in public at 
least, do just the opposite. No loving re- 
arrangement of necktie, no maternal 
pulling or patting of coat collar and most 
certainly, no petting. He keenly feels his 
new independence and instantly rebels at 
any infringement of it. That does not 
mean that he loves his mother and family 
any the however, and my own son, 
though he is desperately afraid of any 
public demonstration, is still very affec- 
tionate at home, and even more thought- 
ful than formerly. 

It takes grit, self-control and foresight 
for a mother to stand aside after eight or 
ten years of absolute guidance and au- 
thority to let the youngster try his wings. 
Some unfortunate women never do learn 
to do it and on them hangs the responsi- 
bility for the time-worn jokes and jibes 
about “mother-in-laws.” It is only one 
of the many lessons of motherhood, this 
matter of curbing one’s anxieties and 
forebodings, in order not to make a baby 
of one’s son. I remember a mistake of 
my own, whereby I won a (from a boy’s 
point of view) just rebuke. Finding him, 
with a friend, consuming chocolates be- 
fore dinner, I inquired the source and was 
duly informed that “Richard stood 
treat.” Thoughtlessly I rejoined, “But 
you know you shouldn't eat candy before 
I received a black look and the 
whispered admonition, ““That’s no way to 
talk when a fellow treats you.”” I realized 
I had sinned in the matter of etiquette and 
said no more on the subject, then. 


It Takes Self-Control 

Sometimes I think self-control is more 
necessary in a mother, when dealing with 
boys than girls. Their point of view is so 
different from a woman's. To this day I 
breathe asmothered sigh of relief, whenmy 
son, now thirteen, comes home after a 
long ride on his bike with the boys and my 


less, 


me als. ts 


| heart still skips a beat when he regales me 


| with 


that it would not take 


thrilling ales of double ripper 
coasting eseapades. I smile and appear 
deeply interested, however. knowing well 
much wet-blanket- 


| ing to stop the daily fiow of confidences 


are the secret of my hold on him. 
I go easy in my corrections of 
“darn,” * and so on, 
even though they seem verily to compose 


which 
Likew ise 


is ““goshes,”’ gees,” 
h g ' g 


| his entire conversation, realizing that they 


might so easily be worse. 

l believe all these little things are in 
preparation for the great test, when my 
son will find another woman to take first 
place in his life and I do not dare fail in 
the preliminaries, lest I prove not equal 
to the final trial. If I can keep the place 
I now hold, as friend and adviser, if I can 


always be to him a sure source of sym- 
pathy and understanding, I know I can 
be big enough to take his wife, when she 


into my heart, too. With 
this in mind, I try to eurb my habit of 
babying my boy, even mentally, expect- 
ing thereby to win his everlasting respect 
added to his love. To me that will be 
worth any self-denial.—Estuer Hew 
DooLitTLe 


comes prea 


Use the Newspapers 


yer a vastly greater number of 
newspapers go into farm homes 
than did several years ago! I well re- 
member when one weekly newspaper was 
all that nearly every home afforded, aside 
from perhaps one religious journal. 
We had never torn up one of the farm 


| papers or religious magazines, for there 


| county weeklies that, 


are so many who can ill afford the price 
of them. Many of the youngsters are 
very much interested in these periodicals 
and as far as possible we aid them in sup- 
plying their needs in those directions. 

But there are the numerous dailies and 
once read, will aid 


the housewives in their daily round of 
duties. Use paper to remove the grease 
on dishes, then burn the paper. You will 
find your soap bill far less and your dish- 
water more free from grease. Then, too, 
the “kink” in the sink drain pipes is much 
less likely to clog with accumulations of 
the grease, thus lessening plumbers’ bills 
and we all know what they are. 

Recently I was in a home where the 
sink drain pipe had been clogged up with 
grease accumulations and the housewife 
said: ““I must use more soap.” 

I said, “Before you use soap, scrape all 
the dishes and pans, then use newspapers 
to wipe off this mass of grease.” 

“Oh!” said my friend, “I sell all the old 
newspapers. 

“Yes,” said I, “for ten cents a hundred 
pounds, and they are worth far more than 
that for grease absorbers and kindling 
wood. We do not sell them, we use them 
and to a most profitable end.” —CLarIce 
RAYMOND. 


Earning a Little 


\ RS. X., who lives in the country, 
4 on an R. F. D. Route, and has a 
power washer, makes a little pocket mon- 
ey washing for some people who live in a 
city 40 miles away. 

A friend wrote her that she was paying 





Three Useful Patterns 


No. 1942, an apron 
that ia life insurance for 
your dresses. It comes in 
sizes 36, 0, 42, 44 and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 


26 requires 2% yards of 
%6 inch material. 
ice, 12c. 


No. 2125, a one picce 
dress for girls. Takes oni; 
144 yards of material with 
\4 yard coniraating, in the 
4s pg mz. It comes in 
2, 4. 6, 8, 10 and 12 

Price, i2c. 


pone 


No. 2201 is becoming to 
the growing girl. Ii comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14. 
Size 8 takes 246 yards of 
% inch material. 


Price, 12c. 





dR 2201 
Ss 
address, 
and 
send with correct amount in stamps to 


name and 
sizes clearly 


writ 


‘I ” order 


pattern numbers and 


Pattern Department, American Agricul- 
turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 





$3.00 a week to get her washing done for 
herself and husband. Mrs. X. wrote that 
she would do it for $1.00, and she does; 
and it costs the city woman $1.00 plus 
the parcel post, which amounts to from 
18 to 28 cents a week. 

The parcel post rate in the first zone 
(50 miles) is nine cents for five pounds and 
fourteen cents for ten pounds; and these 
washings always weigh somewhere from 
five to ten pounds. 

Mrs. X. discovered that with her power 
washer she could do three washings a 


week and not overtax herself. The parcel 
post brings them to her very qdoor and 
carries them away again in one of these 
canvas covered suit cases, with a double 
address slip, that seem to be made ex- 
pressly for this business. 

She contents herself with doing three, 
although she has more offered her than 
she can possibly do.—Mary S. Hircs- 
cock. 


Seals for Health 


HIS is the 1924 Christmas Seal—one 
should adorn every envelope or bundle 
you mail during the holiday season. 
These penny seals, the happy thought 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
have been sold since 1907 and have liter- 
ally cured or prevented hundreds of 
cases of tuberculosis. For the combined 
pennies have totalled nearly $30,000,000 


























in 17 years and the death rate from the 
white plague has been cut in half. 

There are still thousands of lives need- 
lessly lost because of ignorance or neglect, 
so the little green and white and red 
stamp must go on spreading its holiday 
message. It still helps to support more 
than 600 hospitals and sanitoria, and at 
least 10,000 public health nurses who are 
detecting the disease in schools and homes 
and helping mothers to avert the threat- 
ened illness or care for stricken children. 

American Agriculturist readers are 
never slow in supporting a worthy cause. 
We know of no case where a penny goes 
farther than in buying a Christmas Seal. 
If you in your turn want help or advice 
from the society back of the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign, it is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write to the National Tuberculosis 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Exchange Corner 

N many sections there is a ‘scarcity of 
winter apples, but a fair yield of the 
earlier varieties. It will be possible to 
have baked apples this winter, however, 
as they are easily canned. They are 
cored and baked as for immediate use, 
then packed in the jars and the syrup in 
the pan poured overthem. There will not 
be sufficient to fill the jars, so a rich 
syrup should be used- “the same as that 
prepared for other canning. Fill to over- 
flowing, seal lightly and process in water 
about fifteen minutes and complete the 

sealing.—Mrs. Georce Gray. 

* * * 


Moths may be kept out of a piano by 
hanging a little bag of muslin filled with 
camphor gum on a tack placed near the 
top of the piano on the inside.—L. M 
THORNTON. 





* * * 


Dip each slice of bacon in cold sweet 
milk and then put in hot skillet. A 
cheaper grade of meat will taste as sweet 
as the most expensive and both bacon - 
gravy will be nice and brown.—L. 
THORNTON. 

*> * # 

Put your cheese through your fine food 
chopper disc and you can use every sctap 
for macaroni.—I. A. BROWN 
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T= question of the Christmas gift 
list looms up about this time every 
year. For perplexed mothers and fathers, 
sisters, brothers, relatives or friends these 
short lists of acceptable offerings may 
prove useful. They have been compiled 
to include some useful things and some 
more frivolous “extras”’ and also to cover 
quite a range of possible pieces. In the 
several issues before Christmas, American 
Agriculturist readers will give other sug- 
gestions for home-made presents they 
have found to be most welcome. 


FOR THE BOY 


Radio set or the materials to make his 
own 

Sled 

Cap with ear-muffs 

Rubber boots or arctics 

Sweater 

Howard Pyle’s ‘‘Book of Pirates” 

Subscription to boys’ magazine 

Set of carpenters’ tools 

Small “‘printing press’’ and box of type 

Thoroughbred puppy 

Camera and films 

Watch with compass attachment 

Boy Scout knife 


FOR THE MEN FOLKS 


Silk or wool muffler 

Fur lined gloves 

Neckties 

Socks 

Automobile accessories: First aid kit, 
robe, road map, etc. 

Fleece-lined jacket or mackinaw 

Rubber boots or arctics 

Shirts 

Handkerchiefs 

Subscription to farm magazine 

Smoke accessories: pipe, humidor, etc. 

Good pocket knife 

Watch 

Portable typewriter 

Safety razor and blades 

Thermos bottle 


FOR THE GIRL 


Party dress 
Sewing basket 
Bureau set 
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First Aid to the Cheerful Giver 


Suggestions of Acceptable Presents for “Him” and “Her” 


Books 

String of beads 

Sweater and tam 

Things for her room: pictures, cur- 
tains, bureau scarf, bookshelf, lamp 

Hair ribbons 

Fudge-apron . 

Shoe-bag 

Ice-skates 

Wool or silk stockings 

Folding lunch box 

School bag 


FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 
Set of silverware (from the family) 
Set of dishes 
Bread mixer 
New range 
Set of furs 
Dressy blouse 
Table linen 
Aprons 
Loom for home-weaving 
Glass baking dish 
Vacuum cleaner 
Washing machine 
Electric iron 
Subscription to good woman’s maga- 
zine 
Books—Mother likes a good story once 
in a while 
Material for a dress 
Pretty underclothes 
Handbag or leather purse 


Lamp 
Card file for her recipes 


WHOLE FAMILY 
Phonograph records 
Lamp 
Radio 
New rug for sitting room 
Picnic or camp-kitchen set 
American flag 


Growing Early Onions 
Was onions furnish green onions 

very early and are good if we have 
no other kind, but I like the onion sets or 
some of the multipliers, scallops, or 
potato onions better. Better yet are 
onions grown from sets planted during 4 
warm spell in winter when the soil is 





thawed out. Most seasons we have a 
spell of warm weather long before 
planting time, when the soil is in fair ton- 
dition to work. If we plant onion sets at 
this time, they will grow during every 
warm spell until it becomes settled 
weather and we will have onions long be- 
fore we could by waiting until we can 
plant them in the spring. A surplus can 
be sold at a good profit. Onion sets are 
perfectly hardy in the ground and many 
plant them even in the fall, but I prefer 
the later planting.—Bertrua Auzapa. 

Dry Your Green Peppers 
C= peppers can bedried for win- 

ter use, and used in seasoning pickles 
and cheese. 

Steam the peppers open, till the skin 
softens, then peel them. After peeling, 
split them and remove the pulp and 
seeds. 

They can be placed in the warming 
oven to dry, or in the sun. Be sure they 
are dry before storing away. When 
wanted for use, soak them in cold water 
over night.— PauLIne CARMEN. 


Do You Know That— 

In baking pork and beans, put both in 
pan and parboil. Drain, .remove the 
pork and put it through a food chopper, 
then return to beans, stir thoroughly and 





bake. 
Exxra D. Hui. ‘ 


Try sprinkling soda on scorched spots 
in pans and dishes where food has stuck 
fast, let stand a while and see how easily 


it will come off. ; 


Try kerosene to remove paint spots 


This gives a delicious flavor.— 


ee. 


* * 


from porcelain or glassware. 


7 


*- * 


Try peroxide of hydrogen on ink stains 
and scorched spots on clothing anc let it 
lie in the sun several hours. 


A. A. Cross Word Puzzle, Number 2 
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HIS is the second crossword puzzle 

and a little harder than the first one- 
You remember how to work them: con- 
sult the definitions and compare them 
with the numbers in the white blocks. 
Words must be correctly spelled and com- 
pletely fill each row started by a number. 


Black spaces indicate the beginning or 
the end of a word. Abb. means abbrevia- 
tion, pl. plural, obs. obsolete, etc. Any 
other variations are always indicated. 

The small diagram is the answer to 
last week’s puzzle. Look for the solution 
of No. 2 next week. 


Across 


1 Moves with hepping me- 
ton 


6 Familiar farm work anima} 
11 Bhtck on which metals are 
hammered 


12 Tear-bringing vegetable 

13 Child’s plaything 

14 Wet earth 

15 An extension ef a house 

16 Brace of a wheel 

19 Thus 

20 Not fast 

21 Several feeds cooked te- 
gether 

22 Initials meaning morning 

23 Like 

24 Supperting bar of wood 


"27 Imhabitant of Arabia 


30 Preposition giving alterna- 
tive 


31 Smallesf unit of money 

34 Negative 

35 Te furnish with weapons 
37 Terrible confusion 

38 Cleaning compounds (p!.) 
40 Neise 

42 An appointed meeting 

43 What makes up an orchard 


Down 
1 Satishes, fills up 
2 A little hill 
3 A peiscneus plant 
4Te scramble type—print- 
er’s word 


5 Te hit with the palm of the 
hand 

6 Neise made by an auto- 
mobile 


7 Upen 
8 Edge of tire 
9 Te seak pickles in brine 
10 Te deed money te 
16 Marsh 
17 Belonging te 
18 An attempt 
24 To brag 
25 Mistake 
26 Upen 
28 Baseball unit (2 words) 
29 Investments 
32 Direction of the compass 
33 Bird’s home 
36 A spring menth 
37 Owing 
39 Postscript (abbr.) 
41 Alternative preposition 
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Portable 


Heat 
o 


A touch of the 
match and in- 
stantly — gener- 
ous and econom- 
ical heat—and 
everywhere 
portabie. 

* 


PERFECTION 
Oi] Heaters 


in the improved models 











Edna Ferber 
—Ask the person 


who has read 1t. 








The best selling 
book in America 


“Wherever books are sold’ 
$2 nee Page & Co. 








jie Rid of Dandrufi mh 
aticara phampoos 


Soap, | Olvamsent, Taleum sold everywhere. Samples 
cura Laboratories, Deot. M, Malden, 
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if There is Anything That You Wish 


To Buy, Sell or Trade 


Advertise in the 


Classified Columns 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 




















Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this eagertnet at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


minim charge insertion is $1 
Count as one word cock initial. (Lath, and whole a a fg | name and 


Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, ts as eleven 


"es. your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the Ameatcan Aoaiccttvrist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York. 


Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monda 

to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 

the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


order. 


New Jersey 





SHEEP 

DELAINE RAMS—From est registered 
flock in state, bred for size and heavy, long 
staple fleeces. Grown on upland pastures which 
adds to their natural y and disease re- 
sistant qualities. Like produces like. See them; 


EGGS AND POULTRY 

300 BARRON, April hatched White Leghera 
Rots. from imported, trap-nested s c 
pute to ley. $ $2 each WERNON LAFLER, 


Middlesex 














y NDOTTES;, Mammoth Pekin ; BAL LIC it duc n 
WHITE WYAX Bronze turkeys. Pearl writeJ.C. WEATHERBY, Trumansburg.N.Y. 
guineas. LAURA DEC KER. Stanford ville, N.Y 

OR SALE —Toulouse and White C ‘hina 
pe "Golden Seabright Bantams and Guernsey = _ ial SWINE f 
cattle. J. H WORLE ¥. Mercer, Pa. FOR SALE—Worid’s Grand Chanipion, big 
TRAP-NESTED Barred Rocks Catalogue type. O. I. ait - ae pie. , oe old, $10 —_ 
f ARTHUR SEARLES, B-E, Milford, New VERNON” and boars, $25 eac 
- ERNON LAFLER. wt Middlesex. N. Y. 


Hampshire 3 . ss 

i - acy Biack 0. 1. C.’s—Choice Registered pigs. $10 each: 

FOR a Thoroughbred | Jeres AROLD bred from quick growing, easy feeding, big type 

WoL ‘OTT. Oakfield. N. Y.. R. F. D. No. 15, S*0ck. | Pairs no-akin. Soe oun guaranteed. 
: . R. HILL, Seneca Falls, x. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS —cockerels, eight 








to nine pounds, $5 u Satisfaction guaranteed. 

R. R.C TTRELL, Raefield Farm, Hunt, N.Y. DOGS AND PET STOCK 
“WYANDOTTES. Silver Laced, Cockerels, “FERRETS for killing raw and game> No. 
$3 each. Columbian and Buffs for later ship- vember prices —y + 4 + $3.50. 
ment. J. A. SANTER. Freeport, O j pair $6.00; ony Gamen ap ee. 5 ts females 
: GK GIANT cockerels for sale. $5.00 each ill ship C. O. D.  Instructive 
ne hatched, ¥ ft These are fine, book free. W. A. PECK, New London, Ohio 


June hatched, 7% Ibs. $3 eac h 


free-range, America's premier birds. GE ORGE POINTERS of real class and quality, ehroxee 
THRANES, Gouverneur, N. Y __—shunnters Finest registered stock. 
MORRIS FARM 250 EGG STRAIN DURKIN, Waterloo, N.¥ 


AIREDALES—The all-round dog 
and grown dogs for sale. Will ship C. 
SHADY SIDE FARM, Madison, N. Y 


THOROBRED COL LIE Replies. _males. 
A FARM, 


spayed females; all ages. 

Bally, Pa ; os al : 7 
FERRETS trained for driving Rats. rabbits 

and game from their dens. We have white or 


PEDIGREED cockerels, pullets, breeding hens 
Government proven layers English Leghorns; 
Tom Barron Winning Wyandottes, Non- 
Broody Reds; Original Buff Rocks. ¢ ratalog. 
Free Bulletins on “Successful Poultry Keeping’ 
MORRIS FARM. Bridgeport. Conn 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Cyphers ~ and 


Puppies 
oO. D. 








~ FOR SALE—390 ss size brown, large or small males, $3.75; females, 
Prairie State incuba Complete, perfect $4.25: pair, $7.50 Good healthy stock. Shipped 
condition. SHE RIDAN ; FARMS, Sheridan, Pa. C. 0. D. anywhere . YOUNGER, Dept. 6, 





Newton Falls, Ohio. ee ee 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 





very choice 


TURKEYS 


; fEYs ansetts. Black, B. Reds, bred, the best farm dogs in the world, fine on 
aman ts ts $12 bofare December 15. White cattle, good watch dogs. W. W. Norton, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Cornish Leghorns, etc., Ogdensburg, N 

cheap. !Write WALTER CLARK, Freeport oO WHITE C RE STED BLACK POLISH Collie 
BRONZE TURKEYS large boned, beauti- pups. PAINE’S FARM, South Royalton, Vt 
ful plumage, free from disease, toms, $12; hens, WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES, beautiful white 
$9. Hustle your onaere while they last. CROS- companions. podiaress. eligible, register —$20 
BY BROS.. Carlisle, Y ——— pedigreed—$15, $20 WHITE 
~ *FHOROL CHBRED Mammoth Bronze tur- ESKIMO KE NNELS. Denton, Md. _ iCal 
keys from 47-pound tom. Wolf strain. JULIA LAKE SHORE KENNELS, Himrod, N. Y. 
RACE, Rensselaer Falls, New York — —— puppies one yoas e- a 4 run in 
. WN mb TURKEYS. laree dark ollowing — Airedales 5.00 to 10.00; Coon 
oll tad ak marked a $7; toms, $10. hound pups, $5.00; Fox hounds, $15.00 to 
J. A. SANTEE, FREEPORT, O $25.00 each; Rabbit hounds and Cocker 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, strong Spaniels 


healthy birds. 16 to 20-pound toms, $10 to $12 OKAW RIVER-BOTTOM COONHOUNDS, 


- lets, $7 to $8. No orders Redbones, black and tans, and _blueticks. 
AA ~~ Bicembes 20 MRS. JOHN Foxhounds, Skunkhounds and Rabbit Hounds 
KING, R. No. 21, Summerville, Pa Ten days .trial reference square dealing, LEO 


Tl. 
Two 


ADAMS, Ramsey. 


THOROUGHBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE SALE 


», he tock. Perfect 
TURKEYS, extra large, healthy stoc € " saatiene Gant tiie eae Tae 


FOR “months old | puppies, ies, 


herders fery 





x | ( RLIE 
vi TH R Prom : No ‘3c eS Md bright and sensitive. Price $8. Shipped C.O..D 
“MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS from Prateevilie. N.Y. address LEO H. BARNUM, 
strong healthy stock. Early hatched. Range ~—d - . ae 
raised. Write for prices ILLIAM STORIE FERRETS for sale. Price list free. GLEN- 


DALE FERRET CO., Wellington, O. 


Bovina Centre, 


FOR SALE 
ers while they 








ansett breed- 
»mixien geese 
Y. 


Pure bred Narra 


last $6 and $8 RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 


$5. WATSON ERVIN, Dewittville, N 7 #4 i 

TURKEYS—Finely marked, healthy, pure HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw 
bred Giant Bronze turkeys Champion Gold furs, beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow, 
Bank strain Young toms i hing 20 Ibs., wool, etc. Write for price list. No lots too 
and hens 14 Ibs. MRS. W “LAW RENCE. large. No lots too small. ALVAH A. CON- 


OVER, Lebanon, N J. 

HIGHEST cash prices paid for skunk, mink. 
muskrat. coon rite for price list today. 
Cc *ECIL PUDNEY, Sherburne, N. Y 


Adams, N io _ ; 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Large 
and vigorous. Also turkeys fattened for market. 
Prices reduced. You be one of our many satisfied : 
raw 














customers Write now. ESBENSHADE TRAPPERS—Bu ors—Hustling 
TURKEY FARM, Box A., Ronks, Pa. ss men! You will profit by writing toTRA STERN, 
FOR SALE—Pure bred Bourbon Red Furs, Route 6, New Brunswick, N 
turkeys. Toms, $10; Hens, $7 a Lee me 
geese, $6 and $4 No orders after December 
15th. C. C. COLEMAN, Rushville, Pa SS : _HONEY 
~ FOR SALE—Fine pure Bronze turkeys. J ~ HONEY —White, extracted, 5-ib. pail, $1.00 
H.WHEATON, Painted'Post,N.Y.,.R.F.D.No.2 10 Ibs ; Ai 90; 60 Ibs.. $9. F. O. B. | Here 
Cc. 8 AKER, La Fayette, a a: 
~ 7 HONEY -White clover, id, 3rd zone 
—-* UA 3 Cc ATTL — “tory 5 Ibs., $1.05; Dark, 95c. ho esale list free. 
FOR SALE—Two Ayrshire bull calves: ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dundee. New York. 


accredited herd; born August. First calf by Top 
Notch’s Butter Boy; a bull by imported sire, 
dam of calf, Peter Pans Maggie of Briers. strong 
in production, price, $75. Second calf by Top 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
~ PURE HONEY—60 Ib. can, here, buck- 
wheat. $6.00; clover, $7.80; also 5 and 10-Ib. 
circular free. Ten Ibs. delivered within 


Notch's Butter dam is Flossie Ross, a cow Pils, 4 t e 

with strong milkin ropensities, price, $60; 3rd zone, $1.75; clover, $2. Five Ibs. either 
two calves’ $125. LEONARD H. HEALEY within 4th zone, $1.25. A fine C —we tian 
Woodstock. Conn. PRESENT mg guarantee. RAY 

. ; , WILCOX, Odessa, N. Y. 





“Beautiful HOLSTEIN bullcaif, 
™ white, beautifully marked. 


Pr. 7 ~ HONE Y— White Clover, 5 pounds, $1.15: 10 


pounds, $2.15; Light Amber Clover. $1.00, $1.90 





Out of extra fine cow, very heavy milker 

Sire’s dam as three year old gave over 90 Ibs. of © a 3.7 75. Buckwheat, $1.00, $1.75 and 
milk in a day, made 26 Ibs. butter a week for $1.85. a d_ third zone. HEN RY 
four weeks in succession and 964 Ibs. ina year. W iL i IAMS, Fomulus, New York. 

Also fine heifer calf six weeks old, nearly BUC Pw =x honey in 60 ) ib. cans, $6.50, 
half white, nicely marked. Price $40 each. F. O. B. . W. BELDEN, Berkshire: Sf 
WOODSIDE STOCK FARM, Remsen, N.Y. 

“FOR SALE—Ten choice ABERDEEN 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
~ YOUR GARDEN improves with these good 
things to eat. Columbian. tasteful E 
Dozen plants, dollar; three dozen, two dollars, 
- highest quality strawberry, dozen, dollar, 
dozen, two d Washington, healthfui 


ANGUS cows and heifers, due to freshen in 
December and January. Registered and T. B. 
tested. For further particulars, write HOW ABD 
G. DAVIS, Bluff int, Yates County, N;Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Holstein malv and 
Female eoives ered 87 30 Ib. Double Grandson of 








May m Colantha bi dams. Asparagus. hundred, dollar; thousand ae 
Good sei viduality aranteed. SYLVDALE dollars . Circular mee. CERTIFI D 
FARM, GLENN ARNER, Cuba, N. Y. PLANT PAT M, “Macedon Y. 





JeOLLOWING is a list of poultry deal- 
ers in New York state cities who 
handle poultry on a commission basis. 
This list includes only those merchants 
who are licensed and bonded by the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets. It is to be thoroughly under- 
stood that we are not responsible for these 
firms in any way. There are too many 
opportunities for differences of opinion 
and complaint over which we have no 
control to stand responsible to the shipper 
or the receiver. We believe that shippers 
are safer doing business with lice: 
bonded commission merchants © because 
the state has investigated them to a cer- 
tain extent and when one of these firms 
get into difficulty, the department pro- 
tects the consigner to a certain degree. 
Do Not Crowd Fowls 

There are a lot of details in shipping 
poultry, especially live poultry, that ship- 
pers should take into consideration. In 
the first place coops should be disinfected 
before birds are shipped in them and they 
should be so constructed that they will 
not break in transit. It is bad practice to 
put too many fowls in one coop, especially 
large birds, for it is easy for them to be- 
come suffocated. Another detail to 
watch in shipping live poultry is to have 
the birds in the coop uniform. It may 
mean dollars to you. When a crate of 
chickens arrive a buyer is usually at- 
tracted by birds that are uniform in size, 
color and general physical appearance. 
If a crate contains 6 or 8 nicely finished 
colored fowls, and a dozen scrawny 
looking Leghorns, he is not going to be 
attracted to that crate as much as if it 
contained a dozen or fifteen nice plump 
fowls of the yellow-skinned breeds; like- 
wise, if the crate contains nothing but 
Leghorns, they do not look as badly as 
when they stand in comparison to the 
larger well-filled colored birds. 


Watch Shipping Schedule 
Another detail to watch in shipping 
poultry is the routing and time of ship- 
ments so that it will reach the market at 
the most opportune time. Live poultry 
that reaches New York City on Saturday 
is usually held till Monday and does not 
meet as strong a market as if it were re- 
ceived on Thursday or Friday morning. 
Friday afternoon is often too late. 
Cut this list out and save it for future 
reference. 
ALBANY: 
Skillicorn, William J., 102 Hudson Ave. 


BROOKLYN: 
Blanchard, L. & G. Co., Inc., 185-187 Ft. 


ne Pt. 
Seaentake & Shlefstein, 162 Christopher Ave. 
Gleichmann, R. & Co., 1019 Washington Ave. 
Harrison, Jacob P., 49 Washington Ave. 
Tantleff, H& Co., 157-159 Ft. Greene Pi. 
Waldbaum, S. & W., 911 DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO: 
Bredenberg Bros., 96 W. Market St. 
Brennisen, F. & Son, 156-158 Michi 
Bronstein & Rovner, 17 E. Market 
Cicarell Bros., 100 W. Market St. 
Elster, Tom, 104-106 W. Market St. 


Yue 


Goldstein & Lippman, 165 Scott St. 
Harlow Bros., 141 Michigan Ave. 


nm Ave. 


Hornu Sons Co., Geo., 54 W. Market St. 
Huber, Frank X., 40 W. Market St. 
Infantine, mo, Jocogh 176 Perry St. 

173 Perry St. 


Keven’ Any 80 W. Market St. 


L J A. Co., 53 E. Market 
M. z S. Produce Co., 171 Scott St. 
M » Marvin U., 108 W. Market St. 


Potter & Williams Co. -» 144 Michigan Ave. 
Rea & Witzig, 46 W. Market St. 
. 88 W. Market St. 


Smith, N. L. & Co., Inc., 48 W. St. 
Snyder & Co., 62 W. Market St. 

Stone, F. F., Inc., 162 Y St. 

Swick, Walter Glenn, 90 St. 
Trautman’s Sons, F. omy o w. a Se. 
Tuttle, Walter A., Co., 55-57 E. Market St. 
Vinci & Perna, 90 W. Market St. 


Michigan Ave 
Wattles’ Som J.B. & > 4 152 Michigan Ave. 
Welch, F. M. & Co 1 Ave 
Will, Wiliters &. Co., se 163 t St. 
Market 


Will & Zanpta, 9 129 M A 
Zaubitzer & Miller, i Michigen oes 
NEW YORK: 


Geo. & Co., Inc., 296 W: Se. 
E. S. & Co.( Live ond Dred is 





Additional Classified Ads. on page 403 





St. 
Appleget, W. D. & Co., 50-58 Thompson Ave. 
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service Department 


Licensed and Bonded Poultry Dealers 


Berman & Bacdecher, Inc.. 28 Thirteenth A ' 
Bernhols, J. A. & 30 Harrison . 
nec., 423 West 14th St. 


Blanchard, L. & 
Bodine & Hinstcha 28.30 La 


De Noyelles, S & Co., 34-36 Hewitt Ave.; 
West W: Market 

De Winter & Stewart Inc., 321 Washington St. 

Dworetzky & Shiefstein Greenwich St. 

Elzea, W. W., Inc., 327-329 Washington St. 

Farmers Commission House, Inc., 403 W. 


. Frank ~ . aaa ee Leow Ave. 
~» Inc. i St. 
33 Hewitt Coes West Washin ashington Market 
Hollrock, William my 357-359 Creenwich St. 
Ideal Scheer « 


High 25 Harrison St. 
=>. eo ng ‘°. ‘Live and Dressed), 284 


Lass 

Leigh & Everitt, 297 7 Waele 

Lewis, C. H. & Sons, Inc., 

Mandelker, Phili 

Mottus Bros., 25 

oy eae Wm. H. & Son, Inc., 38-48 Lawton 

ve. 
Nagle, Samuel, Inc., 19-24 West St. 
“Lehman Co., Geo., Inc., 28 Hewitt 

Ave.; 2 Washington Market 

Otis, B. W. & Co., Inc., 2-26 ys Ave. 

Patri, E. Moore, 

Pearson & Waimsley ws wal ‘ond Squabs) 
446-448 West 13th St 

Peck & Nicholas, 452 West 13th St. 

Perrine, I. He 


G.N, % co ne., 321 Washington St. 

& Sons, 1+ 51-63 Grace 
Ave.; West Washington Market 

Steers & Menke, 20 Lawton Ave.; West Wash- 


ington Market 
Swift & Co., Inc., 32 Tenth Ave. 
13th St. Market 
Van Nostrand, A. B. & Co., 1-4 West Wash- 
on 
Ww: um, S. & W., 134 Reade St. 
‘erner, my 35 Loew Ave.; West 


Washington 

Williams, John W., ee 34-42. Thompson 
Ave.; West Washington Market 

i ~ T. S. & Bro., West Washington 

ark 

Wilson & (Cn 647 Brook A 

Woolley & Hughes, eg "West Washington 
Market 


SYRACUSE: 
Burton, Oliver L., 508 Pearl St. 
Klock, Arthur V., Co., 424 Pearl St. 
Roscoe Fruit Co., Inc., 417 No. Clinton St. 


UTICA: 
Swift & Co., Inc., Main St. 


LIVE POULTRY 


NEW YORK: 
Bloom Bros. & Mintz, 57-63 Thompson Ave.) 
West Washington Market 
Chelsea Live Poultry Co., Inc., 39 Loew Ave.; 
West Wa on Market 
Collins, Co., Chas. (Live Poultry exclusively), 
irteenth Ave., and Gansevoort St. 
Danziger, Adolph, 10-12 Thirteenth Ave. 
rises West Washington Markets 
-; West 
pater ye C. M. & Co., 23 Thompson Ave 
—_* ey try Co., Ine., 16 Thirteenth Ave. 
ius, 44-48 Thompson Ave. est 
Washington Market 
& Co., Inc., 42-48 Loew Ave.; West 
Marke 


field 


be emg ae t 
Krakaur ltry Co., 19-24 Thirteenth Ave.; 
West Washington Market 


Melrose Meat Co., Inc., 653-657 Brook A 
Norris, James N., Inc., 54-58 Bloomfield "Sta; 
R West Washington Market 
osenstein, Harry, Inc., 60 Thom Ave.; 
— Washington Market —_ 
uel, Inc., 59 Loew Ave.; West 
Washington t 
Western Commission Co., 13-15 
Thirteenth Ave. 


Inc., 


Consignor Creditors Take Note 


OMMISSIONER of Farms and Mar- 

kets, Berne A. Pyrke, gives notice to 
farmers who have been consigning pro- 
duce to Hyman Mohilewsky, who has 
been doing business at 153 Michigan 
Avenue, Buffalo, that all persons having 
claims as consignor creditors against 
Hyman Mohilewsky for farm produce 
consigned him to be sold on commission, 
must file a verified statement of their 
claims with the commissioner at his office 
in Albany BEFORE DECEMBER 13. 
This verified statement will state the 
name and post-office address of this con- 
signor creditor and the amount due him. 
Claims that are not filed by December 13 
will receive no further consideration. 
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As Low as $10 


your saw direct at lewest factory prices. 
able. Cost as as $20. _ 


pore set S AW 










€& 
Attachments, etc. Fullaf 
surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 


Bex 44 Belleville, Pa. 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO chewiss,2ve pounds $150: 
pounds $1 .25; ten $2.00: SS free. a, 54 when received, satis- 
faction guaranteed. bey Paducah, Ky. 


Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 402) 





















REAL ESTATE 


OWN A FLORIDA FARM—Grow 2 and 3 
crops annually. Enjoy Florida's year-round 
healthful clintate, and its semi-trepic beauty. 
Hillsborough County, surrounding Tampa, 
South Florida’s metropolis, offers exceptional 
opportunities for new settlers. Citrus fruits, 
vegetables, livestock, poultry. New~develop- 
ments in bananas, grapes, figs, blackberries, 
avocados. Paved hi a yt main line railroads. 
Good schools. Lan to $100 acre. Write 
for free agricultural bookies BOARD OF 
TRADE, Box H407, Tampa, Florida. 

ARE YOU interested in a home or invest- 
ment in Florida? Write for booklet. C. W. 
PETTY, Vero, Fla. 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, description, 
price ane terms, —_— PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. = 

STORE I PROBERTY FOR SALE: 1% acres 
land, store building with living rooms, barn and 
shop. HENRY UTTER, Kortright, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1i44 acre dairy grain or potato 
farm, 7 miles from Trenton, been a dairy farm 
for a number of years. For full meg con 
sult owner. A. STOUT, Rebbinsville, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

VARVLAC ELASTIC. Roof ag 
60c per gal. 34-bbls. 65c en FH al. 5- yA vad 
gal. -. aA 90c. at —— HE P. CK CO I- 
PANY, . Johnsbury, 

GEO. = LOWE Sy SON, Fultonville, 
New York, ship New York State clover and 
timothy, alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa 
meal for advise wt Our prices and quality are 
right. vise when in need. 

ALFAL FA, mixed, and timothy hay for sale 
in car lots, inspection allowed; ready now. 
Ww. A.W ITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 


LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A. Gardner, Mass. 

OUR FAMOUS XMAS Prize Package 25c— 
$1 each. Chuck full Xmas surprises. Values 
guaranteed. Give age. HAL STEAD STORES, 
110-549 Main St., Torrington, Conn. 

MILK CHOC OL! ATE made at our dairy: the 
best you ever tasted; box of 120 pieces, 2 Ibs. 
net postpaid, for $1; 1,000 of satisfied customers. 
Please send remittance with order. WILLIAM 
WIND, Babylon, N. Y. 

“*FOBACCO—HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 
$1.25; 10, $2: 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing, 
5 Ibs., $1.50; 10, $2.50. Quality Guaranteed. 
WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. 

GET MY PRICES before you buy. Canadian 
Unieached hardwood ashes. Your credit good, 
5% for cash. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

RAILROAD POSTAL CLERKS start $133, 






























































month, railroad pass. Send stamp for questions. 
COLUMBUS INSTITUTE, V-32 Columbus, 
Ohio. 





FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to 
train for firemen or brakemen on railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere; beginners 
$150, later $250; later as conductors, engineers, 
$300-$400 monthly (which position?). RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, 

Y 





MEN WANTED for auto work. The auto 
repair business pays from $50 to $150 a week, 
steady work, no layoffs, no strikes, plenty of 
big jobs open. You can train for a big pay job 
in 8 weeks. Two big training shops—send 
today for my 64-page free book ‘and special 
omer’ including free board and free railroad 
fare to my nearest school. Write now. Address 
school nearest you. McSWEENY AUTO, 
TRAC TOR AND ELECTRICAL SCHOOLS. 
Dept. 2212, MeSweeney Bldg., Cincinnati, or 
+ Bidg., Cleveland. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 

~ SWITCHES—Transformations, etc. Booklet 
free. EVA MACK, Canton, N. we 

LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big money in weav- 
ing rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms. UNION LOOM 
WORKS, 332 Factory St.. Boonville, N. Y. 

~ PATCH WORK — Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and hes. 
Your money's worth every time. ATCH- 
WORK ' COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS, WRITE FOR — CATALOG. 
200 sure sellers. Wearing apparel, novelties, 
etc. ECONOMY SALES CO., Dept. 247, 
Boston, Mass. 
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WRITE 


FRANKLIN PRESS, Millord, New Hamp- 
ire. 


NE very rarely sees a group of farm 

buildings without a henhouse among 
them. And while occasionally it may be a 
nondescript affair, large enough to hold 
only a few hens as a general thing it is a 
sizeable building housing a ‘flourishing 
sideline that returns a goodly profit in the 
course of the year. 

But big or little, ald or new, it has to be 
cleaned from top to bottom every fall 
and put in good repair for the winter and 
Hthere’s the rub. 

More often than not, as in our case, 
mother is head of the poultry enterprise 
with father as working partner and chief 
beneficiary and as early as September 1, 
she nearly every day mentions with grow- 
ing insistence the need of having it done, 
but it is a job nobody loves and with 
farm work pressing hard it is put off from 
week to week until she finally takes the 
matters firmly in hand by inquiring, 
“What's to hinder having the hen house 
cleaned today? It will soon be October 
and the pullets are coming on so fast that 
they must be settled in winter quarters 
without any more delay. Can’t we go 
right at it this morning?” 


Prepare Lime Ahead 


“Well, no, not today,” Dad thinks. 
But a morning or two after he says, 
“This is hen house day, mother. Gomg 
to come out and help?” Oh yes, she'll be 
there as soon as she can, and dad goes 
along out and begins operations by 
putting some lime to slacking. Two gal- 
lons of water to ten pounds of lime is 
about the right proportion and it is 
stirred a few minutes until slacking is 
well started. Then it is covered with 
some bags and left to finish by itself while 
he “‘rassels” with the first part of the job 
proper. 

Everything removable—nests, hoppers, 
dust boxes, water pails, perches and 
dropping boards are taken outside and 
the cobwebs and dust swept from ceiling 
and walls with a good stiff broom and 
mindful of mother’s searching eyes, not a 
cranny nor corner is slighted. Next the 
litter is wheeled out and the floor scraped 
clean with hoe and shovel and finished off 


with a vigorous sweeping. 


Ma Surveys the Work 


By the time the dust is settled mother 
appears and says he is getting along fa- 
mously and please don’t forget there’s 
some window panes that are only tacked 
in and need to be puttied, the roof leaks in 
two places, one end of the doorstep is 
loose and two or three frames must have 
new cloth tacked on. She'll bring the 
cheese cloth and tacks out after a while 
but must run in now and see if her pie is 
done and start dinner. 

Dad thins and strains the slacked lime 
and pours in some crude carbolic acid, 
hunts up the sprayer and begins white- 
washing, finishing up right after dinner. 
As soon as the dishes are washed, out 
comes mother with suds, brush and cloth 
and windows are washed and waterpails 
scrubbed while outside dad sprays nests 
and dropping boards and paints the 
roosts with wornout motor oii. 

Next he does the tinkering mother 
spoke about and some besides and by the 
time everything is back in place and new 
litter on the floor it is pretty near chore 
time and mother in fresh gingham ap- 
pears on the scene again to say that sup- 
per is ready and to give the completed 
work high praise—and it does look good 
with the sunlight slanting in through the 
clean windows and the " hens straggling 
cautiously in peeking all about and 
scratching in the fresh straw. White 
with lime, full of dust and dog-tired, dad 
only growls that it is by all odds the 
meanest job on the farm and that if it had 
to be done more than once a year he’d sell 
every hen on the place before tomorrow 
night, but mother knows better than to 
take him seriously. Past experience has 





taught her that such an attack is due reg- 


Cleaning the Hen House 


Ma Supervises While Pa Follows Instructions 


ularly every year on hen house cleaning 


day. The other 364 days he is just as’ 


apa — fin about the hen business as she 
—Nancy Knicut, New York. 


Give the Hens Enough Nests 


N I started with a small flock of 

hens, I put up in different parts of 

the chicken house what I considered a 
sufficient number of nests. But it did not 
take me long to learn that the hens seemed 
to have one or two favorite nests and I 
often found as many as three hens 
crowded on one. 

As a consequence, the straw would be 
thrown out and often one or two eggs 
were broken. Coming at a time when 
eggs were bringing a high price, I figured 
it was more economical to put up addi- 
tional nests than to have an egg or two 
broken and wasted almost every. day. 
Instead of adding a nest here and there, 
I changed the entire nesting arrangement, 
placing the nests side by side and putting 
them up where there was the least light. 
That stopped the fight for particular 
nests. 

A nest to six or eight hens is supposed 
to be about the proper proportion, but I 
believe it pays to put up a few more. 
The majority of hens lay in the forenoon 
and often a number of them take a notion 
to lay at the same time. When a hen has 
her mind set on laying, she’s going to lay, 
and if she can’t find a nest she will lay 
elsewhere. That is one reason why eggs 
are often found in the litter, where they 
become either broken or dirty. Two ad- 
vantages in having the nests together are 
economy in nest material and the saving 
in footsteps when gathering eggs.—W. C. 
MUILENBERG. 


C-ill Scrub Pullets to Boost 
Production 


PSs from runty pullets are as rare 
4 as golden eggs from geese these days. 
That is why it pays to get rid of runty 
pullets and so fatten up the flocks 
production average. Culling pullets, as 
some seem to think, is not a weighty, 
intricate problem, a job requiring occult 
powers. Any ordinary human being with 
a fair share of horse-sense can do it. 

‘Culling the pullets,” according to 
G. S. Vickers of the Ohio College of 
Agriculture, “is nothing but getting out 
the runts and scrubs. Last week, for 
instance, I saw a fine bunch of late March 
Leghorns just coming into production. 
Among them were a couple that weighed 
only 114 pounds each. They were clearly 
culls. Remove such birds and you have 
your pullets culled. 

“When pullets are being housed, as 
they should be, early in October, watch 
for signs of worms, tuberculosis, and 
colds. A good way to treat a cold is to 
stick the chicken’s head into a can of 
kerosene. It won’t hurt the chicken, and 


it will help kill the cold.” 


A Creditable Pullet Record 
HE items we have published about 


early pullets have created quite a bit 
of interest. We received dozens of letters 
from subscribers, telling of their success 
with early-laying pullets. Mr. A. H. 
Hotaling of West Lebanon, N. Y., writes 
that he had a utility White Leghorn pullet 
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in April and in 314 months she laid her 
first egg. But more interesting stil] is 
Mr. Hotaling’s note that from a flock of 
115 pullets hatched on June 19 he had an 
egg record of 2,700 eggs and the birds 
were housed in no up-to-date hen house. 
That is quite a record for pullets. Part 
of this cam be explained by the fact that 
Mr. Hotaling culls his flock thoroughly 
every year, and co uently he has 
gradually built up a k of heavy| fa 
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Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 
Large stock Coities Hares, Pigeons,’ Chicks, 
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The Trouble Maker 


(Continued from page 399) 


out of the field. Nice driver you be, 
returned Bill. “Can't get out of a fifteen- 
foot gate without taking a whole section 
of the fence along with you!” 

“Some preacher ye be!” said another 
fellow. “Nice church language you were 
usin’ while were goin’ out of the 
field, wasn't you?” 

“Seems to me,”’ said another, smiling, 
“that little bit the for 
wear, Shorty What did they do to you 
down at the blower this time?” 

“That's all right Falk all you mind 
to,” said Shorty “IT said you couldn't 
stick these horses, and didn’t, in 
spite of all your meanness. Couldn't 
put on a load big enough to stick ‘em. 
You're nothin’ but a lot of lazy loafers 


vou 


you're a worse 


you 





anyway We teamsters have to spend 
most of our time ridin’ back and forth} 
decent loads : 


“Allright, 


you re right 


* said Bill “Mebbe 


we'll gl 


‘cause vou fe llers are too lazy to put ) 
| 
| 
| 


Short) By 
This time 
real load 
S! ITING the action to the wore ~ the 
men with a common impulse ,began 


corn 
gain 


grabbing armfuls of and rushing 
them on the They piled | 
the corn high on the rigging and tangled it 
in every way possible until finally Shorty 
rushed again to the head of the load to 
hurry his horses away from his tormentors 
before they could put on any mor 

But this time, in spite of the fact that 
the powerfi | beasts strained forward faith 
fully and together, the big load stirred not 
a foot Again and again, Shorty urged 
them frantically, but they did their gal 
lant utmost to no avail 

Meanwhile, the corn e 
m the load all of the time 
unable to reach 
the | 


wagon a 





ymtinued roing 
and in any « 
lly. it up from | 


because mad was so high 


irned from his 
iis horses and 
) the corn back o 
n toward bh 
e a mighty lunge, caught | 
his balance, and he rolled | 
off the load so that he 
with a dl cided br 
s of the 
utter might ha nded 
| had had a drink or so of 
al the fall off 
ter of 
dt 


Shorty b 


m to 


itp, 


t mor f 
the laugh 
Hi 

wight 

hiv to the gro 


} 
arply in the face 


LTELp 


Taylor 


have his 
ed Bill 
te « ha n 
ould not 
thed “ th 
1 the 


notre 
clin I i 
the that the 1OrTrsce « 
start the and he had lau 
he rest of the men when Short; turned 
ng Bill off on the ground 
little man 
slapped him, 


t 
tables | \ 
But wher ‘Bill pulled the 
m and 
id ceased to | 


roughl the wag 
Jim t 
a jok 
“Hey there, Bill,” | 

someone your own s 
“Mind your 
Bill, slapping 
Jim jumped 
to the men. 


“You'd better cut it 


rom 


ght the matter hi 


e called Pick 


business.” shouted 
Shorty agau 
mm his wagon and 


own 
down fre 


Bill,” he 


out, 


*“Mavbe ‘d like the job of stopp n 


me! 


vou 


Bill,” said Jim, 
“Tl like fun just 
hitting a man 
are il the face 


Well, that's all right, 
spe aking 1 rildly : 
as anybody, but 
smaller than you 
joke.” 

“That's right,”” said one of the 
men. “That's goin’ too far.” 

“You're gettin’ too fresh lately, 
feller,” said Bill. “You think you're 
runnin’ this whole neighborhood, jest 
cause you hit that there milk dealer 


as well 
that is 
is no 


other 


young 
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A sheet of pure gum rubber penn 
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merette outer fabric makes Ryintorsead® 
waterproofto the very top. Always warm 
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sible to snag or scuff up- 
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an overshoe as the ‘Nebraska 
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Ask Your Dealer! 


Find out, also, about the other Big “C” leaders, 
the ‘Ruff Shod’ boot and the ‘Warmfut’ gaiter 
and ‘Caboose’ work rubber combination. €ub- 
ber footwear for the women folks and youngsters, 
too. Made by Converse and there isn’t any better. 


If your dealer hasn’t the complete line he can 
quickly get what you want from our nearest office. 


Write for circular and give your dealer’s name. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE Co. 
Chicago 


Boston 


New York 


shown below, but gives the 
long, hard service you ex- 
per, and get, from all 

ig 


pers. Not quite as as heavy 


Don’t accept a substi- 
tute. Only the genuine 
has the Big “C’’ on 
the White Tire Solel 


‘Nebraska’ 


All Rubber Overshoe 


A sturdier, warmer overshoe for 
heavy work around the farm can’t be 
made! Extra warm wool lining and a 
= reinforced against chafing of 

uckles. Easy and light on the feet. 
Always comfortable. Heavy exten- 
sion sole and ‘Stubgard’ toe and 
heel. When the snow is deep wear 
‘Nebraska’ over our ‘Warmfut’ 
cold-proof gaiter. Ask your dealer 
about this combination. 


Factory-MALDEN, MASS, 
Philadelphia 


Syracuse 


=» 





You 
he re s 
as smart as 


think 


some- 


lookin’. 
but 
ain't 


wasn't 
smart, 
show vou you 

1 think you be.” 

And further 
smashed Jim squarely in 
knocked him down. The 
vctween to pre vent further trouble, 
Jim »t slowly to his feet 

“Stan id aside said quietly. 
“IT can’t let the and 
none vu will blame me . 


when he 
u're pretty 
thin” to 


warning, he 
the and 
men swarmed 


without 
face 


ll | 


boys,” he 
matter rest here, 


if I don't 


THE aside without 

further arg and Jim showed 

had on his mind by taking off his 

and to toone ofthe men. He 

‘a fos this before Bill rushed 

Jim swayed a little uncertainly on 

et and then stepped swiftly aside 

Lr the rush. As Bill went by, 

lled by momentum, Jim 

manag d to land a good right on the side 
of Mead s head: 


After this, they 


ste ppe d 


men 
ument, 


ssing it 


done 


his own 


settled down to real 
business, circling other for a 
watching alertly for an 

Then they came together with 
but equal exchange of compli- 
ments and parted, Bill with a missing 
tooth and Jim with nose spouting blood. 

Again they ‘stepped in, each landing 
blows which could be heard for rods; 
both men were becoming winded, but it 
was plain that Bill's age and his occasional 
boozing were telling on his staying power. 
He circled around the other and tried to 
gain time; Jim pressed his advantage 
and finally closed in a clinch and they fell 
together and rolled over and over in the 
sharp corn stubbles. 

When they ceased to roll, Jim was on 
top and stayed there, punching Mead 
free arm and an opening 


each 
moment, each 
openit gy 
a swiit 


whenever a 


offered, until the other finally confessed 
that he had “had enough.” 

“Get under that wagon and unchain 
those wheels,” Jim ordered, and afiera 
moment Bill slowly and painfi lly obeyed. 

Then turning to Shorty, Jim said: 
“Now, you fool, pull out of hcre and se> 
if you know enor inh to keep your mouth 
shut in the future.’ 

( yl > ued 


} 
wreck ) 


next 


The Outlook for Farm Lard Values 


(Continued from page &89) 

kee pupa lot of forced sales of land, most 
of which went into the hands of mort- 
gage hol le rs at prices below the figure at 
which solvent farmers would be willing to 
sell. The unprofitable returns from farm- 
ing have encouraged farmers to leave the 
land and go to the cities, ‘asing the 
amount of land for sale and reducing the 
number of buyers. 

Local taxes are extremely high because 
of public improvements started several 
years ago. The cost of government and 
maintenance of schools is high. Investiga- 
tions seem to show that farm lands are 
taxed relatively higher than town and 
city real estate. Land economists point 
out the disadvantage that farmers are 
under by being taxed on land valuations, 
while other business is taxed chie fly on 
its income. Recently, the ownership of a 
farm has not meant that the owner had 
any income out of which to pay taxes. 
High taxes tend to discourage investment 
in farm land in contrast with the many tax 
exempt securities available to the in- 
vestor. 

This resume of the conditions which 
have prevailed in the past and which 
exist in the immediate present leads di- 


inere 


rectly to some conclusions, or impressions, 
as to the future of farm land values. 

The drift of population to the cities is 
reducing the number of food producers 
and adding to the number of food con- 
sumers. Furthermore, our total popula- 
tion is gaining at the rate of about 144 
per cent a year. Government officials 
estimate that we will have about 150 
million people to support by 1950. 

These factors in the long run will dimin- 
ish the volume of farm products that must 
be forced on foreign markets. Unless the 
efficiency with which our land is used is 
raised, agricultural production in the 
United States will be practically on ado- 
mestic basis in fifteen or twenty vears. 
When that time comes, assuming that our 
farmers have tariff protection, the buying 
power of our urban population will domi- 
nate in the setting of farm prices rather 
competition in international markets with 
the new countries of the world having low 
production costs. 

This would mean a return of conditions 
similar to those that prevailed from 1897 
to 1915. Eventually this might lead to 
enough advance in prices of farm products 
and enough change in relative prosperity 
between the farm and the city to turm 
the tide of population to the country 
again and stimulate agricultural produces 
tion. But in any case, farm land prices 
would probably advance. 

It will be possible to increase the 
amount of land in cultivation and farm 
the present area more intensively, but this 
will only be done in response to highet 
prices for farm products and under con- 
ditions that will tend to elevate farm | 
prices. 
* > * 


Do you stop, look, and listen at grad@ 


crossings? 








